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FOR EACH A CHANCE 
AND A CHALLENGE 


N every high school there are two 
groups that present difficult, often 
exasperating, problems for the teacher. 
One consists of those who seem unable 
to do the regular class assignments ac- 
ceptably. Most of us are familiar with 
the assortment of uncomplimentary 
characterizations applied to such pupils 
by impatient teachers to whom the term 
“slow learners’ seems a gross under- 
statement. But there they are with us, 
an inescapable part of our responsibility. 
The other group consists of the in- 
different ones who could do far better, 
but are seldom inclined to use their po- 
tential ability and energy except upon 
extraneous activities found in the extra- 
curricular fringe. Critics of our second- 
ary schools, within and without, are in- 
clined to declare that this group includes 
a distinct majority of the enrollment. 
To these pupils, the curriculum, as they 
have encountered it, has offered no dy- 
namic challenge. Putting it baldly, they 
are disposed to give to any subject only 
such effort as they feel its importance 
deserves. Teachers resort to artificial 
incentives and penalties to increase this 
quota of exertion with uncertain and 
sporadic results. The tricks of evasion 
are many and the struggle is likely to 
settle into a continuous, though un- 
acknowledged “cold war” of wits. 
Experimental studies have accumu- 
lated a good deal of evidence that very 
many of those usually classed in the first 
group belong essentially in the second. 
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They have felt no challenge to their 
particular kind of ability, or else the 
predominantly verbalistic symbols used 
in the classroom have found no reveal- 
ing identity with their experiences. So 
large a part of the directions and alleged 
explanations has been couched in a 
practically unfamiliar language that the 
pupils naturally take refuge from con- 
fusion and humiliation by making as 
little response as possible. When our 
ability tests lean less heavily on verbal 
interpretations and make greater use of 
reactions to direct situations, there will 
be less likelihood of misjudging these 
children and their apparent handicaps. 

Special programs to serve the needs 
of the slow-moving learners have been 
developed in a fair number of our sec- 
ondary schools. Most of these are of 
the “corrective” type, designed to im- 
prove facility in reading and based on 
the belief that deficiency in this regard 
is responsible for slow progress in 
general. The number of cases in which 
positive, or even spectacular, success 
has been attained amply justify such 
temporary remedial measures. There 
remain, however, many youngsters with 
a permanent ineptitude for dealing with 
abstract ideas and the words that 
symbolize them. Although earnest at- 
tempts are under way in some places to 
develop materials of instruction better 
suited to these pupils, the results seem 
to be more impressive in strictly vo- 
cational courses than in those intended 
to serve general needs. The staff of the 
Journat will continue to be alert for 
evidence of improved ways of providing 
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a more equitable chance to those pupils 
for whom verbalization is a confusing 
and ineffective medium of learning. 

The second group presents by far the 
more numerous and perplexing con- 
tingent. These youngsters have felt no 
vital challenge to achievement in the 
conventional curriculum, and see no im- 
pelling reason for whole-hearted effort. 
In fact, they constitute a kind of indefi- 
nite resistance movement, welcoming 
occasions for slowing down the in- 
structional program. 

It is easier to suggest reasons for this 
situation than to devise remedies. Some 
of the contributing conditions are be- 
yond our control, but the difficulties do 
not watrant pessimistic surrender. It is 
true that the heterogenous school enroll- 
ment, comprising well-nigh the entire 
adolescent youth population of any com- 
munity, has vastly complicated the task 
of adapting materials and methods to 
instructional needs and interests. It is 
also true that modern life has brought 
a horde of competing distractions beside 
which school tasks may seem drab and 
unexciting. On the other hand, it is 
well to remind ourselves that there are 
factors in the situation which we can 
change and that therein lies a challenge 
to our professional resourcefulness. 


One of these relates to the familiar 
divisions of subject matter and the 
possible modifications of content and 
teaching procedures to give the material 
greater vitality and significance to the 
learners. In the transition of our sec- 
ondary schools from their exclusive 
concern with preparation for college to 
their present multiple functions, the tra- 
ditional pattern of content and methods 
has resisted change and continues to 
affect the entire curriculum. Even the 
newer, less academic courses are under 
pressure to attain respectability by imi- 
tating the so-called “standards” of the 
traditional subjects. The pupils who, 
from various motives, are intent upon 
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securing admission to conservative col- 
leges accept the conditions as set, but 
to the remaining majority these seem 
artificial impositions unrelated to real 
needs. Apart from the fact that many 
studies of the factors basic to success 
in college indicate that the conventional 
program preparatory to college needs 
further revision, its influence should 
no longer deter courageous experimen- 
tation to discover and verify ways of 
inducing more dynamic learning experi- 
ences for the majority of our pupils. 

A still more direct approach to the 
adventure of vitalizing the curriculum 
and its related learning activities is 
through developing these out of the 
recognized needs of youth. This plan 
has been strongly endorsed both by the 
Educational Policies Commission and 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. It disregards the tra- 
ditional organizations of subject matter 
as such, but utilizes the content in so 
far as this may serve the learner in pre- 
paring for the obvious requirements of 
successful living in our society. This 
plan calls for whole-hearted teamwork 
on the part of the entire staff and ad- 
ministration, but out of it are coming 
some of the most interesting and in- 
spiring innovations yet appearing dur- 
ing this generation in our secondary 
schools. The inauguration of this ap- 
proach calls for resourcefulness, and 
often some extemporizing, but it makes 
sense to the pupils, and their codper- 
ation in planning and developing the 
program provides a refreshing compen- 
sation for the added initial labor. 

A sound criterion by which to evalu- 
ate the program and services of any 
school this year is the extent to which 
they provide every pupil with a fair 
chance and a stimulating challenge to 
his best efforts. Dedication to such a 
purpose means redoubled labor, per- 
haps, but it also means the retention of 
our professional self-respect. Although 
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the medical profession, during a half 
century had found no better procedure, 
it was not satisfied to continue prescrib- 
ing cough syrups for tuberculosis or 
ice-packs for pneumonia. Spurred by a 
similar dissatisfaction over the recog- 
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nition that the purposes of secondary 
education in a free society are not yet 
being fully realized, our own profession 
should display equal persistence in 
wrestling with its unsolved problems. 
—F. W. T. 


Statement of Principles of 
The El Monte Union High School Faculty 


As American citizens we cherish the liberties and the freedom guaranteed us 
by the Constitution. We regard this freedom as a sacred trust. We reaffirm our 
pledge to uphold and defend that Constitution. We are unalterably opposed to 
any idealogy of any form of government which desires to abridge or curtail the 
freedom of Americans as provided by the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States of America. 

As teachers we are aware of the heavy responsibility which is ours. We realize 
that education is the corner stone of democracy. We realize that, as servants of 
education, we have the obligation of helping the home, the church, and the com- 
munity to build a just, equitable and moral society which will keep the democracy 


strong. 


We, as American citizens and as teachers, believe : 
1, That democracy is the most desirable form of government yet devised and 
that it holds the greatest promise for the solution of social, economic, and political 


problems. 


2. That in a democracy rights and privileges are balanced by duties and 


responsibilities. 


3. That the strength, safety, and success of our nation depends on the conser- 
vation and intelligent development of its human and natural resources. 
4. That continued peace and freedom are essential to the welfare of any group 


or individual. 


5. That the basis of all human rights is respect for the worth and dignity of 


the individual. 


6. That every individual has the right to life, liberty, security of person and 


justice under the law. 


7. That progress in spiritual, social, economic, and political fields should keep 
pace with progress in the scientific and technological fields and that such progress 
is dependent upon education and training given in the home, the church, and the 


school. 


8. That education is the greatest constructive force at the disposal of the people 
of a democracy for the solution of their problems. 

9. That the chief purpose of American education is the full participation in 
democratic living by all members of society. 

10. That the perpetuation of American Democracy requires a universal free 
education fitted to the abilities, interests, and needs of each individual. 

We, the teachers of El Monte Union High School, therefore reaffirm our 
loyalty to the United States of America and further pledge our support of the 


principles stated above. 








Guidance Should Follow 


Through 


HE Long Beach Public Schools 

serve a population of nearly 
300,000, a population of various creeds, 
colors, and backgrounds. As in all cities 
in the postwar era, the problem of help- 
ing young people to prepare for and to 
adjust to life’s multiple situations poses 
a tremendous challenge to the staff of 
the Long Beach Public Schools. 


MIKE HAS A PROBLEM 


Here, for instance, is Mike. Mike 
has been a live wire since kindergarten 
days, but when he enters the third grade 
it becomes obvious that something has 
gone wrong. Here he begins to throw 
things around the room and to kick and 
hit other children. He even bit the 
teacher one day. No! It doesn’t take 
him any time to make himself felt! 

Then there are times when he crawls 
off and hides by himself. He cries 
easily—in fact, every time he feels any 
frustration. 

Mike is quite a problem for the 
teacher, who has 35 others to care for— 
several of whom also create much dis- 
turbance. 

She studies the pupil analysis sheet 
prepared by his former teacher, which 
contains such helpful data as: areas 
showing growth, areas needing stimu- 
lation, home situation, etc. Nothing too 
unusual here. 

She notices that Mike seems starved 
for affection. She finds that she can 
quiet him best and reason with him most 
when she holds him close to her. He 
seems to respond to affection. How- 
ever, even though this helps for short 
periods of time, Mike still runs rampant 
inthe classroom. 
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¢q By VIRGINIA BAILARD 





q Many cases of maladjustment that 
trouble secondary teachers would be 
better understood if their earlier his- 
tory were known. Lack of continuity 
in guidance services between the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools may 
detract from the effectiveness of both. 
In order to show the values of a con- 
tinuous and unified system of guid- 
ance services, Dr. Bailard has fol- 
lowed Mike and his problems from 
kindergarten to college with particu- 
lar attention to the need for articula- 
tion and for understanding in the 
secondary school years. 

Virginia Bailard earned the doctor's 
degree at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Before coming to her 
present position as Supervisor of 
Counseling and Placement for the 
Long Beach Schools, she had served 
as Dean of Girls and Director of 
Guidance in the Taft Union High 
School. She is co-author, with H. C. 
McKown, of the book for high school 
student officers entitled “So You Were 
Elected.” 





The teacher asks the school counselor 
to come in to observe the child, for it is 
obvious, of course, that this child needs 
special help and study. Taking anec- 
dotal notes over a period of a week on 
the child’s behavior in various situations 
in the classroom and on the playground, 
the counselor is able to write up a pretty 
accurate picture of Mike’s behavior. 
She gathers together other personal 
data, too . . . and invites the mother 
to come to school. 

In the conference, it is revealed that 
the mother has been remarried—this 
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time to a man who had a two-year-old 
child. The mother has had to punish 
Mike many times for being mean to the 
baby. She gets so tired taking care of 
her household and the baby that she 
does get irritated when Mike is so 
naughty. He is so difficult sometimes 
that she has to shut him up in his room. 
And her husband has made her feel that 
Mike is ruining their happiness. 

No wonder she has unconsciously 
rejected Mike. No wonder that Mike 
is creating a problem in the classroom. 
His security is gone at home. He is 
fighting to maintain a place for himself. 
He must have attention. He must have 
the affection that he misses at home. 
His methods of getting these things 
have turned the children away from 
him. He is lashing out against a cruel 
world. 

How to help him? After the confer- 
ence with the mother, the counselor, 
teacher, and principal decide that Mike 
should be referred for a thorough psy- 
chological study. All available data is 
gathered and noted on the referral sheet 
which is sent to the Pupil Personnel De- 
partment. 

The psychologist studies the data. 
Then he talks with Mike and his mother. 
He feels that the school psychiatric so- 
cial worker can help the mother im- 
measurably to gain insight into her 
problem with Mike. She can help her 
to understand and to handle better her 
feelings of conflict and give her help in 
working out a solution to her problem. 
In the meantime, the psychologist will 
use diagnostic and therapeutic measures 
with Mike. 

The teacher works with the other 
children in the classroom in their re- 
lationship with this boy. She explains 
to them that Mike really needs their 
help and friendship—that if they are 
extra nice to him he will become a better 
boy. 


As the mother receives help from the 
social worker and as Mike is given 
opportunity to manifest his aggressions 
in the psychologist’s office and is being 
accepted more and more by the children, 
his behavior shows improvement. 

The teacher praises and encourages 
Mike. So do the children. It will take 
time, of course, but Mike has a good 
chance now of becoming a good citizen 
again. 

Mike’s behavior is not to uncommon. 
Many children manifest similar be- 
havior though perhaps for different 
causes. But it is not just the hyper- 
active child who receives the attention 
of the counselors. The withdrawn, too 
quiet child merits attention, too, and is 
often referred for psychological study 
and help just as Mike was. 


THE HANDICAPPED 


Then here are the physically and 
mentally handicapped children to be 
studied and referred for special place- 
ment. The doctor, nurse, special edu- 
cation supervisor, and counselor work 
closely together in seeing that the physi- 
cally handicapped are placed where they 
can benefit most. Special classes for the 
cerebral palsied are provided, as are 
classes for children who are so crippled 
as not to be able to function in a regular 
classroom situation. Classes for the 
deaf and the hard of hearing, the blind 
and those who are partially sighted are 
available. The mentally retarded re- 
ceive special attention and instruction 
in work that will help them to become 
useful citizens. The counselor is tied in 
more or less as a liaison agent in all of 
these special placements. 


PREVENTIVE GUIDANCE 


But all of the counselor’s time is not 
spent on children with problems. She 
is just as concerned with the others. 
Working closely with the principal, she 
is interested in all the preventive phases 
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of guidance. Together they take great 
care to use the personnel data when 
placing youngsters in classes—making 
sure that they are so placed in well bal- 
anced classes as to encourage their best 
growth. 

Her records indicate to the principal 
what phases of the educational program 
should be stressed, and to the teacher 
where each child stands in relation to 
others. Attention is given to the impor- 
tance of an atmosphere without ten- 
sions, for a happy, relaxed child has a 
better chance to absorb the learnings 
offered. 

The counselor is a help to the teacher 
as she serves the child, for she is 
equipped to administer and interpret 
individual and group tests. She is 
skilled in observation techniques and is 
able to identify and interpret unusual 
behavior. She spends a great deal of 
time in the classrooms and on the play- 
ground and helps the teachers to an 
awareness of the “too quiet” child, the 
day-dreamer, the child with poor health. 
She suggests ways of working with all 
these youngsters with problems. She 
sees to it that the teachers have all the 
available data about each of their pupils. 
She prepares and distributes a copy of 
the pupil data sheet which contains such 
things as: chronological age, I. Q., re- 
sults of various tests, etc., to the teacher. 
She sees that each teacher gets the pupil 
analysis sheet prepared by each child’s 
former teacher. She keeps the child‘s 
individual cumulative record up to date 
and makes it available to the teacher. 


THE ARTICULATION PROGRAM 


When Mike and his classmates are 
ready to go on to junior high school, 
all this data will go with them and be 
used over and over again by junior high 
school counselors and teachers. Mike 
and his friends do not come into a cold, 
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unfriendly and unfamiliar situation 
when they enter junior high. Much 
preparation is made to make the tran- 
sition from elementary to junior high 
an easy one which will not set up ten- 
sions nor upset the little “greenies” any 
more than is necessary. 

The sixth grade teachers who have 
become familiar with the junior high 
course of study and the general life at 
that grade level tell their pupils all 
about it. In the spring, the junior high 
counselor visits the sixth-graders and 
enlarges on the picture already given 
them by their own teacher. Sixth- 
graders are invited to the junior highs 
for a visiting day so that they can see 
the kinds of things that go on at that 
next level. Student speakers hold them 
spellbound as they depict the campus 
life. They entertain them, too. The 
young neophytes become more and 
more eager to progress to this next di- 
vision. 

So that parents may know more about 
the junior high school, elementary and 
junior high teachers, counselors, princi- 
pals, and vice-principals join forces and 
present a comprehensive picture to them 
at a special parent meeting. Too, the 
parents are given printed material 
answering many of their anticipated 
questions. 

Junior high school counselors study 
carefully the pupil analysis cards pre- 
pared by the sixth grade teachers be- 
fore they place the incoming seventh- 
graders in a class. They utilize every 
item on the card so that these students 
can have the best possible chance to de- 
velop all their potentialities. 

In the fall, after all the students have 
been scheduled, these cards are dis- 
tributed to the students’ social living 
teachers, who use them as a means of 
learning their group. Other teachers 
use them, too; and this data is recorded 
on the cumulative record card. 
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GROUP GUIDANCE 


The social living teachers have the 
students for two hours per day and act 
as their guidance teachers. They teach 
a carefully prepared orientation unit 
over a period of six weeks which helps 
Mike and the other young seventh- 
graders to get their bearings and to de- 
velop the right habits and attitudes for 
junior high school. 

When these students reach the eighth 
grade, their social living teachers will 
work with them on a unit in person- 
ality development which will help them 
to be more attractive and to function 
better with other people. 

In the ninth grade social living course 
they will begin to explore the field of 
occupations. Here they are taught the 
value of self-appraisal in relation to a 
wise choice of occupation. They learn 
what steps are necessary in making an 
occupational choice fitting to their po- 
tentialities. They learn how to study an 
occupation, what to look for, where to 
find out all about it. They become con- 
scious of the occupational world and 
begin to think about their place in it. 
They will not necessarily choose their 
occupation at this point, but they will 
make a more intelligent choice when 
that time comes as a result of this study. 


As they approach the ninth grade, 
Mike and his classmates will become 
more conscious of getting into the right 
course of study in high school to suit 
their abilities and needs. Their eighth 
grade social living teacher, together with 
the counselor, will aid them in working 
out a suitable program. 

The counselors who have been ad- 
ministering intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests will use these results and 
other data in guiding these young people 
into appropriate channels, 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH COUNSELOR 


Junior high counselors, too, are inter- 
ested in the personal development of the 
students whom they counsel. They are 
available at all times to students who 
seek their help and to those who are 
referred to them by teachers. They work 
closely, too, with those students who 
receive low scholarship notices, talking 
through their problems, making pro- 
gram adjustments, seeing that parents 
are kept informed, etc. 

Periodically, they send out notes to 
teachers, asking them to name three 
students in their classes on whom they 
would like to have a teacher conference. 
On the basis of these, the counselor 
arranges for all the teachers of a child 
with a problem to meet and discuss his 
case. The counselor, who has, in the 
meantime, gathered all available data on 
the youngster, leads the discussion and 
helps the teachers to work out a plan 
of approach which will be consistent 
and constructive to the child’s welfare. 
This technique has merit both for the 
good of the youngster and for the en- 
couragement of the guidance point of 
view among teachers, for it focuses at- 
tention on the individual child. 

At the junior high level, the counsel- 
ors set up a cumulative record folder 
for each seventh grade student and re- 
cord all personal data, test results, and 
grades as he moves along in his junior 
high career. This record, with all its 
accumulated data, plus the elementary 
record, goes with the student to high 
school, where it is used by the senior 
high school counselors, as his personnel 
record. This record is used as the offi- 
cial transcript of the student through- 
out his high school career. Photostatic 
copies are made of it and sent to what- 
ever school or college the student plans 
to attend. Thus, wherever the student 
goes he will be preceded by the kind of 
personnel data which will help the re- 
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ceiving school to know him better and, 
therefore, be better able to meet his 
needs. 

Had Mike’s problems crystallized in 
the junior or senior high school, this 
data sheet would have been used ex- 
tensively by the psychologist and social 
worker who serve students at all grade 
levels. It is available to teachers at all 
times, who use it as a means of learn- 
ing their group and working better with 
individuals. 


FROM JUNIOR TO SENIOR HIGH 


Again, when Mike and his classmates 
are ready to go into the senior high 
school the way is made easy. Hand- 
books depicting life on the senior high 
school campus, traditions, requirements, 
club activities, etc., are studied in the 
ninth grade social living classes. Senior 
high school counselors visit these same 
classes and explain the course offerings 
at the senior highs. The social living 
teachers help the students to make out 
their next year’s program, for they 
know the students better than anyone. 

Ninth graders’ parents are invited to 
attend a meeting where the senior high 
school counselors explain the various 
high school curricula and attending re- 
quirements, so that they may under- 
stand the program. 

A six-week unit of orientation for 
the new tenth-graders helps to give them 
a good start. Here they learn all about 
their school, library procedures, study 
habits, and any necessary rules and 
regulations. 

Counselors see that programs are ad- 
justed to meet the needs of the stu- 
dents. These counselors are available, 
too, to students seeking personal and 
vocational guidance. Occupational ma- 
terials are available both in the counsel- 
ors’ offices and in the libraries. Stu- 
dents are urged to peruse the materials 
and to watch the bulletin boards for 
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special announcements regarding vo- 
cational opportunities. 

The placement officer, who always 
has the latest occupational information 
at his fingertips, sends out monthly 
bulletins to the counselors to keep them 
informed of occupational developments 
and placement trends in the local area. 
He uses the prestige of his office in talk- 
ing to sophomores, juniors, and seniors 
about the world of work—the necessity 
for a wise choice of occupation, ade- 
quate preparation, attitudes on the job, 
what employers look for in their em- 
ployees. The fact that he works so 
closely with industry gives great weight 
to his words and the students listen at- 
tentively. They know that when they 
finish high school they can count on real 
help from this placement officer in se- 
curing a job for which they are ready. 

Naturally, the counselors work 
closely with the placement officer. Natu- 
rally, too, they work closely with the 
Guidance Center, where students may 
be sent for vocational testing. Counsel- 
ors at the Center report test results 
and any incidental data which they pick 
up during the testing period to the 
students’ own counselor, who follows 
through immediately with a counseling 
interview. 


AT THE JUNIOR COLLEGE LEVEL 


When Mike looks toward further 
schooling, he knows that descriptive 
bulletins of various colleges and trade 
schools are available in the offices of 
the counselors and in the libraries. 
Counselors are glad to talk through 
future training problems with Mike and 
their other counselees. They make sure 
that the counselees know of the many 
different types of offerings at the Long 
Beach City College in all three di- 
visions—the Liberal Arts, the Business 
and Technical Institute, and the Adult 
Division. Counselors from the college 
talk to seniors and give explicit infor- 
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mation about opportunities in the col- 
lege for training in various areas of 
occupations. 

These same counselors from the col- 
lege will work closely with all students 
who choose to take advantage of the 
City College offerings. Students at the 
Liberal Arts division are required to 
take a course in College Techniques, 
which is taught by the counselors. Ori- 
entation to college, and techniques for 
success there, group guidance in the 
field of vocations, as well as work in 
the area of personality development are 
carried on. The counselor who teaches 
Mike’s class will be his own personal 
counselor. Vocational aptitude tests are 
administered at the Guidance Center 
which serves all three divisions of the 
college. This Center also administers the 
college entrance tests and offers indi- 
vidual counseling. 

Counselors are available, too, on the 
campuses of the Business and Techni- 
cal Institute and the General Adult Di- 
vision. Every school, then, in the Long 
Beach Public School system, from 
kindergarten to college, has guidance 
services provided on its campus. The 
ratio of students per counselor averages 
approximately 1,350 in the elementary 
and about 550 in the secondary. 

So that there may be unity in the 
guidance program, a Supervisor of 


Counseling and Placement is employed 
to coordinate the guidance services in 
the elementary, junior high, and senior 
high. Frequent meetings with the 
counselors from the various levels and 
occasional meetings with the counselors 
from all levels help to give direction and 
continuity to the program. Guidance 
materials are assembled, prepared and 
distributed from her office to all the 
schools. Work with committees of 
counselors on projects beneficial to the 
guidance program in all the schools is 
coordinated in this office. 

The Dean of Student Personnel of 
the college serves in much the same 
capacity for that level, directing and 
coordinating the program throughout 
the three divisions of the college. These 
two people work closely together, often 
bringing high school and city college 
counselors together to discuss common 
problems and to make for a smoother 
transition from high school to college 
for the students. 

In addition, then, to the instructional 
program offered in the schools, Long 
Beach’s students receive the services of 
school doctors, nurses, dentists, psy- 
chologists, social workers, and counsel- 
ors, all working together to help these 
students meet life’s problems with the 
best possible mental and physical health. 


A New Guidance Association 


Professor H. B. McDaniel reports that the Stanford Guidance Association was 
recently organized by a dynamic group of Stanford Guidance Specialists for the 
purpose of promoting more effective guidance. 

Stanford graduates and graduate students majoring in guidance are eligible 


for membership. 


Members of the Executive Board are: Jack Clevenger, Dean of Men, Colo- 


rado A & M; Harry Scales, Director of Student Personnel, Michigan State 
College ; Robert Swenson, Dean of Men, Fullerton Junior College; George Bara- 
hal, Director of Veterans Affairs, Stanford University, and William McCreary, 
Assistant Chief, Bureau of Guidance and Occupational Information, State De- 
partment of Education. 

At the first Executive Board meeting June 7, Dan Langston, Guidance Co- 
ordinator, San Diego County Schools, was appointed Executive Secretary. 














Administrative Practices in 


California High Schools 


ROM the time of the founding of 

the first settlements in America, edu- 
cation of the proper type and amount 
has been regarded as a necessity. The 
changing conditions of a progressing 
society have increased the extent of 
education until today it constitutes the 
most important business of the Amer- 
ican people. 

The administration of a modern Cali- 
fornia secondary school is an important 
and complex business which necessitates 
careful planning and delegation of re- 
sponsibility by the person in charge. It 
depends on such factors as state require- 
ments, local board requirements, avail- 
able funds, enrollment of the school, 
location of the community, community 
occupations, local traditions, plant fa- 
cilities, and pupil abilities. These factors 
will differ with each school, so that no 
single plan of administrative organiza- 
tion would be satisfactory for all. How- 
ever, the basic organization of all of 
the schools can logically be expected to 
fall into one or more general plans, 
modified to meet the needs of a par- 
ticular school system. If the adminis- 
trative organization of a large number 
of school systems is examined and com- 
pared, information for planning new 
schools and making changes in existing 
ones can be obtained. 

The fact that our society is continu- 
ally changing is often forgotten in the 
administration of our schools. There is 
always the danger that the administra- 
tive organization will follow a tradi- 
tional pattern that has proved to be 
satisfactory, without any regard for new 
growth and development. To avoid such 
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4 By LOUIS G. BRANDES 





4 Teachers are keenly concerned 
about administrative policies and 
practices, as are, of course, the ad- 
ministrators themselves. Class size, 
curriculum changes, departmental or- 
ganization, teacher load, counseling 
services, and supervision of student 
activities are a few of the features 
vitally affecting faculty morale and 
effective teaching. Accordingly, this 
study of practices in ninety-one large 
high schools in California, covering 
thirty-three items of administrative 
policy, is of unusual interest and 
significance. 

Louis Brandes served as a Naval 
Officer for five years on active duty. 
He was head of the department of 
mathematics in the Maritime Service 
Officers School in Alameda and wrote 
the syllabus “Practical Mathematics 
for Marine Engineers.” For the past 
three years he has been on the staff 
of Alameda High School. 





danger, each school system might well 
evaluate its educational program in 
terms of what other schools are doing. 


In making plans for the administra- 
tive organization of a new high school 
and in planning appropriate changes in 
the administrative organization of the 
existing high school, the Alameda 
School Department, Alameda, Cali- 
fornia, was well aware of the need for 
evaluation. Placing a second high 
school into operation would necessitate 
changes in school personnel such as to 
provide for an efficient and functional 
administrative organization which 
would most nearly meet the needs of 
youth. Thus, a study was proposed to 
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survey the existing policies and prac- 
tices in large California high schools. 
For this study a questionnaire was 
formulated and mailed to the 105 princi- 
pals of three- and four-year California 
high schools of over 1,000 enrollment. 
Returns were received from 94 schools. 
Ninety-one of these returns were con- 
sidered usable and three were discarded. 
The questionnaire included 41 items 
concerning the practices and policies re- 
lated to school routine, guidance func- 
tions, curriculum functions, and general 
organization. It made use of the check 
list, multiple choice, short answer, and 
suggestion techniques, requiring ap- 
proximately 15 minutes to complete. 


— findings of the study offer 
several challenging revelations to the 
teachers and administrators of our Cali- 
fornia high schools. 

The status of the guidance programs 
of our larger high schools is somewhat 
confused. From a total of 86 schools 
reporting on the officer in charge of the 
guidance program, 48 schools reported 
the responsibility delegated to a “di- 
rector of guidance.” The officer was re- 
ferred to by 11 different titles. The 
titles of delegated officers in 18 schools 
included the vice-principal, administra- 
tive assistant, deans, curriculum and 
guidance director, and curriculum co- 
ordinator. In only a few of the schools 
was this duty delegated to one of the 
deans. In two schools the responsibility 
was assumed by the principal, while in 
20 it was delegated to two or more 
persons. 

The home room was found in a little 
over one-half of the schools, but a large 
number of these did not use it for guid- 
ance purposes. Only about a third of 
the schools indicated that they included 
a home room as a part of the guidance 
program. 

There were several ways reported of 
assigning pupils to counselors. Of 88 
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schools reporting on this item, 37 re- 
ported assigning the pupils to counsel- 
ors by grade or class, 20 reported mak- 
ing assignment by home room, 8 by vo- 
cational choice, and 6 indicated pupils 
were not assigned to counselors. Seven- 
teen schools gave other methods of mak- 
ing this assignment. 

The literature on counseling seems to 
be in general agreement on the ratio of 
100 pupils per counselor hour. The me- 
dian California high school has met this 
standard ; however, many of the schools 
have not. Pupil-counselor ratios of 87 
schools were computed by dividing the 
enrollment of the schools by the total 
number of hours of counseling reported 
by the school. The ratios of the schools 
were found to range from 19.3 to 465.8 
pupils per counselor hour. The middle 
50 per cent were between 72.8 and 
126.0, and the median for the distri- 
bution was 96.4. The distribution was 
quite scattered, with a large number of 
schools represented in the upper limits. 
The data indicated that 55.4 per cent 
of the counseling was done by persons 
spending three periods or less each day 
on this duty, indicating that many 
schools do not have full-time counselors 
and that more than half of the counsel- 
ing was done by persons spending half 
time or less on this assignment. 

Many persons feel that counselors 
should have no administrative duties 
lest their counseling effectiveness be 
lessened. However, many schools have 
named administrative officers as one or 
more of the persons in charge of the 
guidance program, suggesting that it 
may be practical to combine both ad- 
ministrative duties and counseling in 
one individual without jeopardizing 
either. 

It was found that the core course has 
not attained the success in California 
high schools attributed to it by some of 
the literature. Of 88 schools reporting 
on this item, 68 reported they did not 
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have a core course, 20 schools reported 
that they did. Of the 18 Los Angeles 
high schools returning completed ques- 
tionnaires, 12 indicated having no core 
program and 5 indicated that they did. 
Of the original list of 11 codperating 
schools given permission in 1934 by 
the California colleges and universities 
to go further with the core curriculum, 
only one of the 7 schools contacted by 
the study reported a core course. 


HE attempt to introduce the core 
course into the California schools 
can hardly be considered as successful. 
However, too many experienced edu- 
cators have studied and reflected upon 
the merits of the core program to write 
it off as not being a useful part of a 
school curriculum. The fact remains 
that “common learnings” programs are 
in use in many high schools of the coun- 
try. In at least one school, where the 
program has worked successfully, it 
began with a few pupils whose parents 
approved of the program and gradu- 
ally grew to include the entire student 
body. The careful planning of a long- 
range program, as done by this school, 
may provide the key for the success of 
a core program in many other schools. 
The results of the study indicate there 
are 41 ways in which the principals of 
large California secondary schools dele- 
gated the responsibility for the curricu- 
lum program. The fact that no one per- 
son was made responsible for the major 
portion of the curriculum program and 
that numerous functionaries were desig- 
nated as responsible for the program in 
45 schools, indicates that as yet no pre- 
dominate organization for curriculum 
development has been achieved by the 
majority of the schools studied. 

The approximate per cent of pupils 
following a college program was re- 
ported by 88 schools. The percentages 
ranged from 5 per cent to 90 per cent, 
the middle half was between 23.5 per 
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cent and 55.4 per cent, and the median 
was 32.6 per cent. This median per 
cent compares favorably with the 20 
per cent reported by the literature as 
the per cent of high-school pupils enter- 
ing college. If this median figure is 
representative of the proportion of col- 
lege subjects offered in the schools, it 
is an indication that the larger Cali- 
fornia high schools are making progress 
in vocational guidance. It cannot be 
stated that the median per cent would 
always have a direct significance for the 
curriculum of an individual school, as 
the number of pupils taking a college 
program is partially dependent upon 
the location of the school. However, 
schools above this median per cent 
might well examine their schedule to 
see if they are offering a traditional col- 
lege program to all pupils regardless of 
their future needs. 


ne yey current literature expresses 
the idea that departments heads are 
being replaced by codperative ap- 
proaches allowing for group develop- 
ment. The idea that department heads 
no longer exist was not borne out by 
the study. A large majority of the 
schools reported subject department 
heads. That subject department heads 
still retain some authority and prestige 
is indicated by a majority of the schools 
reporting that department heads are re- 
leased part time from teaching duties 
for the purpose of supervision. Possi- 
bly a study of the efficiency of depart- 
mental organization is needed. 

Of the six parts of the item on the 
orientation of new teachers, the part, 
“Require the teacher to observe class- 
room instruction in the school,” was 
checked by only eight schools. This 
seems a logical function of a teacher- 
orientation program. Perhaps the rea- 
son that so many schools did not require 
class observation by the new teacher 
was the reluctance on the part of the 
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teachers to be observed at their work. 
Especially significant was the fact that 
few of the schools reported doing any- 
thing to orient part-time substitute 
teachers, other than to give them an 
outline of the courses they were ex- 
pected to teach and a summary of the 
school organization and specific duties. 
It would seem that the substitute teacher 
must be considerably handicapped in 
carrying out an assignment. 


HE officers reported in the adminis- 

trative organization of the schools 
indicated a trend to replace the dean of 
boys, the dean of girls, and one vice- 
principal by two vice-principals. The 
one administrator released by such 
change appears to have been assigned 
to the guidance program. This latter 
arrangement should provide for more 
adequate handling of guidance and dis- 
ciplinary duties. 

Many of the persons filling out and 
returning the questionnaire included 
suggestions for establishing an adminis- 
trative organization. Some of these 
comments are quoted below, as it is felt 
that they offer worthy suggestions and 
reflect the attitudes of the administra- 
tors of our larger high schools. 

1. “Select an outstanding member of 
the faculty, and one who appeals to stu- 
dents, to advise the student governing 
board. This group is extremely im- 
portant in setting morale of a new 
school. I had fun doing this ten years 
ago and I envy the person who gets 
the job. It has many satisfactions.” 

2. “Define school territorial bound- 
aries and establish a definite policy on 
student transfers to eliminate athletic 
conflicts.” 

3. “Pick good people who aren’t 
afraid to work and who wish to improve 
existing practices.” 

4. “We havea teachers’ handbook of 
about 70 pages. It is well indexed and 
covers every phase of our many routine 


procedures. It saves writing many 
bulletins, as it is constantly revised and 
kept up to date.” 

5. “If I had it to do over again, I 
would organize guidance on a home- 
room basis with the same pupils re- 
maining with the same home-room 
teacher throughout their school days. 
In this school the program would be 
supervised by two full-time counselors. 
The home rooms would meet as often 
as necessary to make the home room 
successful. I would be sorely tempted 
to run my school on a five period 
day with no study halls. I would want 
to set my cafeteria up as a laboratory 
in which vocational cooking could be 
taught. I would want an adequate shop 
program in which non-academic pupils 
would obtain a large amount of their 
academic work in conjunction with 
manual activities. In other words, I 
would look upon my school as a labo- 
ratory in which every activity would 
contribute to the welfare of the pupil.” 

6. “The whole matter of clubs, ac- 
tivities, awards, student-body funds and 
cards, faculty clubs, faculty rooms, is a 
very important factor.” 

7. “The use of an assistant principal 
in addition to boys’ and girls’ vice- 
principals has merit in schools above 
1,500 enrollment.” 

8. “I would suggest that your ad- 
ministrative organization be 1 princi- 
pal, 1 vice-principal, 1 dean of boys (or 
boys’ vice-principal), and 1 dean of 
girls (or girls’ vice-principal) for a high 
school over 1,000 ADA.” 

9. “Try to get a clear understanding 
of the fields to be served by guidance 
people and those to be served by deans 
and sub-administrators.” 

10. “Whoever has the opportunity to 
organize a new high school should con- 
sider himself fortunate in that he can 
at the start formulate a curriculum that 
meets the needs of pupils, thereby not 
being bound to tradition.” 
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} ., temo summary of the findings of 
the study are indicated as follows: 

1. The pupil-teacher ratios for the 
larger California high schools, when 
computed from the total enrollment and 
total number of certified school per- 
sonnel, range from 16.3 to 41.9, have 
the middle 50 per cent between 22.0 and 
24.5, and have a median of 22.9 pupils 
per teacher. 

2. The number of four-year senior 
high schools excéed the number of 
three-year senior high schools by three, 
the latter being concentrated in urban 
districts. 

3. Most? of the schools are using a 
six-period day, though considerable at- 
tention is given to the seven-period day. 

4. Most of the high schools provide 
a non-teaching period for their teachers, 
exclusive of study-hall periods. 

5. Most of the high schools limit the 
teaching load of their teachers to five 
periods per day, inclusive of study-hall 
periods. 

6. A majority of the schools provide 
a full-time “director of guidance” in 
charge of the guidance program. 

7. A majority of the schools provide 
a home-room program of some nature. 

8. The primary purpose of the home 
room is to provide for guidance 
functions. 

9. Few of the high schools conduct 
a core course. 

10. The most common method of as- 
signing pupils to counselors is by grade 
or class, though considerable attention 
is given to assignment by home room 
and alphabetical order. 

11. Most of the schools offer an ori- 
entation course for pupils. 

12. Most of the schools provide a 
guidance handbook for distribution to 
pupils. 

1 eee = over 75 per 


cent. 
= over P50 per cent to 75 per cent. 
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13. A majority of the schools place 
the responsibility on the counselor for 
making out the pupil programs. 

14. Most of the schools assign a cer- 
tificated person to the testing program. 


15. A majority of the schools dele- 
gate less than a half-time person to the 
testing program. 

16. Most of the schools hold regular 
guidance meetings, exclusive of faculty 
meetings. 

17. A majority of schools make some 
provision for job placement of pupils 
after graduation. 


18. The pupil-counselor ratios for 87 
schools, computed from the total enroll- 
ment and total number of hours of 
counseling time, range from 19.3 to 
465.8, have the middle 50 per cent be- 
tween 72.8 and 126.0, and have a me- 
dian of 96.4. 


19. No predominant curriculum or- 
ganization has been developed within 
the schools. 

20. The percentages of pupils follow- 
ing a college preparatory program as 
given by approximations range from 5 
per cent to 90 per cent, have the middle 
one-half between 23.5 per cent and 55.4 
per cent, and have a median of 32.6 per 
cent. 

21. Most of the schools have subject 
department heads. 

22. Most of the schools have regular 
curriculum meetings, exclusive of 
faculty meetings, for the purpose of 
improvement of the curriculum. 

23. A majority of the schools release 
subject department heads or chairmen 
of departments one or more periods 
from their teaching duties for the pur- 
pose of supervision. 

24. It is the policy of a majority of 
the schools to provide subject-matter 
assignments in academic subjects which 
include some home work. 

25. In a majority of the schools the 
principal retains the bulk of the re- 
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sponsibility for the orientation of new 
teachers. 

26. Most of the schools introduce 
their new teachers personally to mem- 
bers of the faculty, give them a 
summary of the school organization 
and specific duties, and give them an 
outline plan of courses they are expected 
to teach ; a majority of the schools take 
them on a tour of the buildings and 
grounds, and offer them organized as- 
sistance in finding desirable places to 
live. 

27. Few of the schools require their 
new teachers to observe classroom in- 
struction in their schools. 

28. A majority of the schools provide 
their part-time substitute teachers with 
an outline plan of courses they are ex- 
pected to teach and a summary of the 
school organization and specific duties ; 
few schools take them on a tour of the 
buildings and grounds, introduce them 
to the faculty, require them to observe 
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classroom instruction in the school, or 
give them organized assistance in find- 
ing desirable places to live. 

29. The most common method of 
delegating the responsibility for attend- 
ance is to divide it among two or more 
members of the staff, though assign- 
ment to an “attendance officer’’ is nearly 
as common. 

30. Most of the schools have more 
than one person delegated to write pupil 
excuses after an absence of tardiness, 
though one of these is usually an attend- 
ance clerk. 

31. A majority of the schools have 
two vice-principals. 

32. In a majority of the schools the 
officer in charge of visual aids is a 
teacher who is probably released for 
one or two periods from teaching duties. 

33. In a majority of the schools the 
officer in charge of student government 
is a teacher who is probably released for 
one or two periods from teaching duties. 

















An Educational Necessity 

Current events are not a professional luxury; they are an educational and 
social necessity. News items are not trifles, with our pupils too preoccupied with 
medieval and traditional content to give them much attention. Unless the boys 
and girls of today give sober thought to the epoch-making processes that surround 
them, they will not become qualified to assume the responsibilities of leadership in 
the even more critical world affairs of tomorrow. Critics of this strategic area of 
study err in stating that current events are chiefly politics, unworthy of serious 
classroom consideration. Other persons seen to take current events for granted 
and settle for a condescending tolerance toward this unconventional interference 
with the orthodox work of the school.—Carrott C. CHAMPLIN, in School Review. 











Should the School Press 


Be Free? 


ie the effort to teach vital democracy 
in the schools, there is one course— 
or, better, its related extracurricular 
activity—which is still too largely over- 
looked. That course is journalism, and 
the activity is the student paper. 

The fundamental of democracy is the 
will of the people operating freely. But 
the will must be formed, and implicit in 
its formulation is access to the full in- 
formation and open opinion by which 
intelligence can make the best choices. 
A free press, therefore, is necessary to 
the functioning of democracy. Equally, 
an understanding of the concept of free- 
dom of the press is necessary to the 
understanding of democracy. 

The core of democracy as we know 


it rests in the First Amendment to the 
Constitution : 


“Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press; 
or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble and to petition the 
Government for a redress of griev- 
ances.” 


Yet when I asked an advanced college 
journalism class about the constitu- 
tional basis of freedom of the press, I 
found that not one student had the 
slightest real understanding of the con- 
cept and its legal basis. And these were 
students, be it noted, who had a special 
interest in matters concerning the press. 

With all the carping now going on 
about what “ought” to be done to the 
public press, it may come as a surprise 
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q By J. BEN LIEBERMAN 





4 The administrator who has his trou- 
bles in keeping his school newspaper 
under the wraps of a well-intentioned 
but rigid censorship will get small 
comfort from this article. Its author 
feels strongly that the principles in- 
volved in constitutional freedom of the 
public press should be applied to 
school newspapers as well. Further- 
more, says Mr. Lieberman in effect, 
such freedom affords an excellent op- 
portunity for students to learn the re- 
sponsibilities of the democratic way 
of life. 

Mr. Lieberman speaks from a back- 
ground of more than 15 years in jour- 
nalism. He is an honor graduate of 
the University of Illinois, where he 
was the editor of the “Daily Illini.” a 
completely free student paper. The 
years before World War II were filled 
with graduate study at Columbia, a 
staff job on the “Evansville (Indiana) 
Courier,” teaching high school jour- 
nalism, and advising the student 
paper. During the war he was editor 
of the Navy's magazine, “All Hands,” 
and was director of the Navy's Infor- 
mational Services Division, which in- 
cluded responsibility for the ship and 
station newspaper program. He has 
served as Director of Publication at 
Washington State College. At present 
he is on the staff of the “San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle” and is lecturing in 
journalism at San Francisco State 
College. 





even to educators that freedom of the 
press is a negative matter. The Consti- 
tution doesn’t say anything about what 
the press can be made to do; it only 
says what is not to be done to the press. 
It is freedom which is guaranteed, to 
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safeguard access to information and 
opinion. “Give light and the people will 
find their own way.” Without “light” 
the whole of democracy stumbles and 
falls. 

The constitutional provision for a 
free press, then, is a keystone to the 
entire architecture of the American sys- 
tem. No one can really be expected to 
understand our democracy without 
knowing it — and yet, where do the 
students get it? To hear it once or twice 
in class, as it comes up in some course, 
is not enough. Particularly when the 
only example of the press they really 
know—the student paper—operates on 
an entirely different basis. 


It developed that my students—al- 
though some of them had been respon- 
sible editors of student publications 
—did not know about a free press be- 
cause they had never seen one in action. 
The metropolitan press, or even the 
smaller press in their home towns, was 
beyond them ; they would have no way 
of understanding the forces which 
pushed and pulled to produce the news. 
But the papers that they knew inti- 
mately—the student papers—were not 
free papers. They were censored, if not 
beforehand then at least by the per- 
vasiveness of “faculty advisor” au- 
thority. 


ON THEIR OWN TERMS 


The point is, the student papers offer 
a real opportunity to let all the students 
see—at first hand, on their own terms, 
in their own context, by their own set 
of values, immediately and tangibly— 
just how a free press works. 

Let the editor be a little irresponsible 
—and he will learn what it means for 
the roof to fall down on his head. So 
will the students who pull the roof down 
on him. The way one learns about re- 
sponsibility is to get some, or at the 
very least see someone else close at hand 
get some — and then feel the conse- 


quences. The pressure of public opinion 
—the gravity of hurting reputations in 
print—the political angles—almost any 
“real-life” situation is present in micro- 
cosm on the student paper. 

Or let the editor try to live up to his 
responsibilities — and let him feel the 
pressures which come upon him any- 
how, the unfair criticism, and all the 
more sweetly the realization of a job 
worthwhile and well done. 

At the risk of oversimplification, then, 
the issue may be boiled down to censor- 
ship, in its various forms. 

What I am suggesting is that student 
papers—high school papers as well as 
college papers — be given their inde- 
pendence from faculty control. Real 
independence, not just apparent inde- 
pendence. Control the publication by 
having a hand in the selection of the 
staff, to be sure (but only a reasonable 
hand even so) ; retain the ultimate right 
of punishment for punishable offenses. 
But these controls are far from censor- 
ship. 

The argument for what may be con- 
sidered a “radical” move is simple 
enough: How can we expect to breed 
fighting editors and writers who will 
defend the freedom of the press (as it 
must be defended) and the other free- 
doms upon which our democracy rests, 
if, in the most impressionable years, the 
potential editors are nourished on con- 
trol and censorship, shielded from au- 
thority and responsibility ? 

And how can intelligent readers—the 
other necessity if we are to retain our 
freedom—be nurtured and developed 
if the first newspaper they really know 
is the opposite of a free press? 


THE OTHER SIDE 


It may be argued first that the issue 
raised is exaggerated, that the papers 
are ipso facto dull, that they do not en- 
compass any subject matter important 
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enough to invoke any question of press 
freedom. That objection is simply in- 
valid; it is only ostensibly valid, even 
if that, because of the restraints imposed 
by authority. Student papers are sterile 
only because they are put together in 
sterilized air. Furthermore, “impor- 
tant” is a relative matter. To the stu- 
dents themselves a school problem is 
often more important in its immediacy 
than world-shaping politics ; and a free- 
press issue in sich terms is similarly 
more vivid, personal, and understand- 
able. 

A second objection is that “imma- 
ture” minds cannot cope with the re- 
sponsibilities involved ; or at least that 
there is real danger in their mishandling 
of important matters. 

Sometimes, this second argument is 
merely a rationalization : the authorities 
simply do not want to give up their 
authority. They like the idea of being 
lords of the press. They want publicity 
for their egos’ sake ; and they want what 
power they can get. A paper is very 
handy. 

There are, however, some educators 
who sincerely believe the second objec- 
tion. They feel it is easier for them to 
do their whole job of education if they 
control the press. They can publicize 
worthwhile projects; they can insure 
that the institution is not harmed by 
immature mistakes of judgment in 
print; they can head off the open flar- 
ing of issues which could become trou- 
blesome if aired ; they can guard against 
vulgarity and obscenity, and keep peo- 
ple’s reputations from being hurt. 

If this is a fair statement of the issue, 
the answer is simple: A certain amount 
of danger cannot be denied. BUT—the 
important point is that for every bit of 
damage which might result from im- 
mature and irresponsible editing, the 
gains in positive education are much, 
much greater. 
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One big function of education is to 
hammer out all the mistakes while they 
are relatively less dangerous so that the 
student, profiting by them as he be- 
comes an adult, does not continue to 
make them at a time when they might 
really be disastrous, 

At first, certainly, if the transition 
is abrupt from a censored paper to a 
completely free one, an editor may go 
off half-cocked. The story or editorial 
appears in print. The opposition lands 
on him. He finds out how cold “cold 
print” really is. He sweats blood and 
tears. The whole staff knows about it 
—those who are for him and those who 
are against him (there are always at 
least two cliques on a student staff). 
Pretty soon the whole student body 
knows about it. And, as water finds its 
level, somehow the rashness is smoothed 
down — by an apology, by a stubborn 
sticking-to-itness which carries its own 
reward or punishment, or by a com- 
promise. And a lesson is learned. 

Gradually, as there are a few more 
of such incidents, a body of learning 
develops. A deeper sense of respon- 
sibility permeates the staff—even unto 
succeeding generations, long after the 
original doers of rash deeds are grad- 
uated. Once in a while there is a slip; 
it is a worthwhile reminder, in fact, of 
the value of the body of tradition. And 
responsible journalism is developed. 
Admittedly, this is not perfect protec- 
tion for an administration, but it is a 
lot better for the students than the con- 
sequences of the other method of spoon- 
feeding them. 


AT WORST 


And suppose the very worst happens: 
the editor in ignorance or stupidity or 
rashness or malice prints a story which 
reflects on the school administration; 
or (for the benefit of those who may 
feel there is another ultimate) he pub- 
lishes something critical of “important 
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people” or politicians who control purse 
strings and hence the jobs of faculty 
members. What then? 


On a free paper, the masthead should 
say simply: “The views expressed in 
this paper are not necessarily those of 
the faculty,” etc. ; and the worst of the 
harm is thus avoided automatically. Or 
if an “important person” should storm 
into the junior college president’s or 
high school principal’s office and de- 
mand to know how such a story is 
“allowed” to be printed, is there any 
administrator willing to admit he is so 
inept that he cannot point out the theory 
of American democracy: “Surely you 
believe in the American way, Mr. School 
Trustee?” And, while he is recovering 
from that, then suggest simply : 

“Mr. School Trustee, you know you 
can help us instill American democracy 
by teaching this student a good lesson. 
Why don’t we have this editor sent for, 
so that you can talk to him, and show 
him the consequences of what he’s 
done?’ So Mr. School Trustee gets to 
let off steam at the editor (which is all 
right; it won’t hurt the editor to hear 
the other side, and he’s always free to 
draw his own conclusions at the end, 
especially when he finds out he isn’t 
going to be put in jail or anything). 
And, of course, in a really flagrant, ma- 
licious case, an editor ought to be pen- 
alized—as he is in the public press, or 
in any position of responsibility. There’s 
a lesson in that, too. There are proper 
restraints which apply in the common 
interest. 

So everyone learns a lesson—in de- 
mocracy. At the worst. 

But get back to the case in which the 
administration itself is criticized. Woe 
to the administrator who tries—by any 
form of censorship—to bottle up a situ- 
ation in which he is really vulnerable. 
The ultimate explosion will be terrific, 
because such a situation just simply 


can’t be repressed .. . and the more he 
tries, the harder he’ll be hit, in almost 
direct proportion. That’s exactly what 
a free press exists for, and the students 
—or their parents—will carry it to the 
daily press if the student press is stop- 
pered. 

So, again, at worst, it would be better 
to have the criticism break in the stu- 
dent paper — where the very show of 
open frankness, of willingness to have 
criticism, will disarm the critics—and 
where the matter can be dismissed or 
compromised. 

And, at best, i.e., where the criticism 
is unwarranted, can there really be last- 
ing harm—weighed, that is, against the 
positive values of teaching democracy ? 
An administrator is in a bad way al- 
ready if his own position is so insecure, 
or if his supervising board has so little 
confidence in him or so little knowledge 
of human nature, that unwarranted 
criticism can cause him real trouble. 
And so, if the worst that can happen is 
temporary embarrassment, he should 
be willing to risk it to gain the educa- 
tional advantages of a free press for his 
students. 


As a matter of fact, the dangers are 
grossly exaggerated. The student who 
is attracted to journalism (except per- 
haps for certain organized radicals who 
try to get onto college papers but who 
can be, and are, handled by the students 
themselves) is more than prone to be 
loyal to his school. If he is met even 
one-third of the way, he will do every- 
thing possible to help the institution. He 
can be talked to, advised, persuaded, 
led. But if he is the kind of person he 
ought to be, he can mot be forced. And 
so the danger, which is seen in terms 
of reaction to force and censorship, dis- 
appears when viewed in terms of a free 
press operating in its sphere —in co- 
operation with the administration—to 
promote the common good (i.e., the 
institution). 
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THE ADVANTAGES 

The advantages of a really free stu- 
dent press may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Working on such a paper may 
interest some of the better students (and 
some of the lesser ones, too) into going 
on with journalism. Certainly a “kept” 
paper will not kindle their interest 
nearly as readily. And the United 
States—humanity—needs all the good 
editors and reporters it can get. 

2. It will also give others on the staff 
an indelible understanding of what a 
free press is, and what it means to a 
democracy. As these students go into 
life, in other fields, the lesson will be 
invaluable to them and the country. 

3. It will give all the students of the 
school some understanding of what a 
free press is and means ; whatever little 
it may sink in will be far better than 
the other alternative of a controlled 
press giving them the wrong idea. 

4. The workings of the free press 
will sharpen the faculty’s and adminis- 
tration’s understanding of the press 
function—and the effect of that will be 
felt in better public relations, and in- 
deed in better administration and better 
teaching. 

5. A good newspaper—one which is 
read with interest and believed in by the 
readers—will help the school directly. 
As a safety valve and as a signal of 
danger spots, it helps the administrator 
see and deal with points of friction. That 
is a fundamental function of a free press 
anywhere. Also it can promote worth- 
while projects. Coming from the stu- 
dents, it makes the administrator’s job 
a lot easier. A free press is invariably 
a better paper than a controlled one; 
and thus a better tool. And specifically, 
when a free press explains an admin- 
istrative policy, it gets an audience no 
controlled paper can command, because 
the readers know it is a disinterested 
statement. 
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6. And, where the formal journalism 
course is tied into the student paper, it 
makes the specific teaching of journal- 
ism easier and better. 


This last point, however, raises an 
issue which is perhaps better treated as 
a separate subject—and yet it underlies 
the whole question of censorship in 
many schools because of the way the 
paper is connected with official teach- 
ing. 

My own feeling is that the paper 
should be entirely an extracurricular 
activity. If a “lab paper” is needed, let 
a “lab paper” be created for the specific 
purpose. The student paper represents 
a much broader function than teaching 
the minority of journalism students. It 
is a public servant—as a newspaper— 
of all its readership. And its general 
teaching of the function of a free press 
far outweighs its specific technical- 
training value as a lab course. 

Furthermore, it is almost impossible 
to keep a paper really free if it is per- 
formed as class work, or even simply 
for class credit. The analogy is some- 
times offered that the giving of grades 
and credit is the same thing as paying 
an editor. No doubt even the editors 
of metropolitan papers do not have their 
individual freedom of expression in the 
paper in opposition to the ownership: 
but the ownership does have the free- 
dom of the press. So would the “own- 
ership” of the student paper in this case 
—i.e., the instructor and the adminis- 
tration—but that is exactly what we are 
trying to avoid. The ownership of the 
student paper should be the student 
body (but, again, not the student body’s 
official government, because the paper 
must be available to criticize that gov- 
ernment, too). 


UNFAIR TO TEACHER 


Sometimes, in practice, the student 
editors operate on the understanding 
that they do have freedom and that the 
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faculty “advisor” or journalism instruc- 
tor is merely their buffer, taking the 
rap. At best, this is unfair to the in- 
structor. To make him responsible for 
what appears in the paper is an unrea- 
sonable insistence by his superior— 
unless his superior is willing to take the 
responsibility for ordering direct cen- 
sorship. If the instructor cannot check 
in advance on what is to be printed, he 
is simply the goat or whipping boy 
when something goes wrong. It is not 
fair to him—and incidentally it is not 
good for the students to be allowed to 
think they can operate without taking 
the consequences themselves for their 
errors. 

And yet imposing of direct censor- 
ship is something which few present- 
day administrators would contemplate. 
Aside from flagrantly violating one of 
the democratic concepts they are pre- 
sumably teaching, they are either killing 
the spirit of the paper outright or they 
are asking for trouble of two kinds: (1) 
the students will accuse them of unfair 
censorship at embarrassing moments, 
and (2) when there is a kick-back on 
something which has been printed, the 
administration has no such defense as 
a disclaimer of responsibility, since it 
has officially approved the publication. 
This latter is a real danger even for a 
professional, full-time editor. For an 
administrator acting as an amateur edi- 
tor, in his spare time, it is foolhardiness. 
Something is bound to slip by—unless 
he cuts out everything except the most 
namby-pamby trivia, which will ruin 
his paper. And even then he’ll slip up 
some day ! 

So, from any angle, the journalism 
course would appear better divorced 
from the student paper. But that is not 
to say that there is no value in a jour- 
nalism course, or no journalism value 
to be gained from the paper. 
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A journalism course which teaches, 
explicitly, the fundamental concepts in- 
volved can be a real contribution to 
democracy. 

Let the journalism course refer con- 
stantly to the paper for its examples of 
journalistic problems and practice. It 
is of invaluable service here, for the 
references will be immediate and direct 
in concern to the students—in their own 
terms again, as distinct from the distant 
machinations of the public press. 

And here, incidentally, is how a jour- 
nalism instructor can—without censor- 
ship—help raise standards of the paper. 
Let him be critical, in class, of what the 
paper is doing, and soon enough it will 
get back to the editors. And soon 
enough they will react, “of their own 
accord.” But if they don’t want to, they 
don’t have to—and that is also some- 
thing for all to learn. 


SAFEGUARDS 


There remain at least three provi- 
sions by which student papers may be 
“controlled” in the interest of respon- 
sible journalism, without any taint of 
censorship. 

The first is the selection of staffs. If 
a definite merit system prevails, if def- 
inite steps of advancement are provided 
and if they involve specified periods of 
work in subordinate positions before 
selections to the top jobs, it will be pos- 
sible to develop editors who can be 
safely depended upon for maturity and 
sufficient wisdom—at least under most 
circumstances. 

Second, there may be a faculty ad- 
visor—if he is simply that, clearly and 
absolutely without responsibility. If the 
staff is certain of that, it will rely on 
his broader wisdom and experience, as 
we should all rely on cumulative wis- 
dom (or why else education ?). 

Third, it is not at all unreasonable 
to insist that the staff agree to a code 
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of ethics comparable to the “Canons of 
Journalism.” There is no method of 
enforcing the code—but its very exist- 
ence as a sort of contract, on the basis 
of which a franchise is given to publish 
in freedom, will be a constant reminder 
and frame of reference for the students. 
Indeed, the mere exercise of conferring 
and writing such a code will have its 
educational value. 
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Obviously, for all its length, the fore- 
going is hardly an exhaustive treatise 
on the subject. And yet, conversely, it 
can be stated very simply. There is very 
little to lose and much to gain for jour- 
nalism, for administrators and educa- 
tional institutions — and especially for 
citizenship — if the democratic concept 
of a free press is recognized and prac- 
ticed in the schools. 





Why Students Leave High School 


The reason that 553 out of every 1,000 pupils, or more than a million a year, 
drop out of high school before graduation is that they fail to find school programs 
interesting, satisfying and challenging to them. 

Citizenship training is the weakest link in our education program. History and 
civics classes are little more than exercises in memory without stress on interpreta- 
tion and relationship to the contemporary scene. Few help a youth to fill his 


place in society. 


High schools should institute more realistic methods of instruction, emphasize 
improvement of reading skills and develop among the pupils satisfactory study and 
leisure time habits. The student should be taught in school to acquire salable skills 
and an intelligent understanding of economic life. High schools should make him 
familiar with the contributions of science; cultivate in him an appreciation of art, 
literature, music and nature, and develop this competency in the various areas of 
communication—reading, writing, listening and speaking. He should learn to 
purchase and use goods and services wisely and to have respect for human per- 
sonality, so that he will exhibit a high degree of tolerance, codperation and good 


will. 


Moreover, the school should plan courses which serve the needs of the whole 
community. This can be done by sponsoring adult education programs and strong 
extra-curricular activities for students and by studying job opportunities for the 
neighborhood and elsewhere to provide realistic vocational training —WILL1AM G. 
Brink, Professor of Education, Northwestern University, quoted in TRENDS 121 
Epucation-Inpustry Co-operation (National Assn. of Manufacturers), March, 


1949, p. 8. 























Your Neighbor Across the 


Fence 


OULD you give the names of your 

neighbors on all four sides of your 
home? The chances are you could not. 
Yet, if world peace is ever to be attained, 
we have to begin by knowing and under- 
standing those nearest to us. 

I have a better chance than most 
people to become acquainted with the 
various racial groups, because I am 
principal of a high school which is a 
United Nations itself. At Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, in Los Angeles, 
twenty-six different backgrounds are 
represented— Mexican, Jewish, Negro, 
Armenian, Japanese, Italian, Greek, and 
Russian, to mention a few. All of these 
boys and girls work and play together 
with no thoughts as to differences of 
color or creed. The youth of the nation, 
now in school, are already living in the 
kind of a world in which adults must 
live in the future ; a world free of preju- 
dice. 

The array of peoples which character- 
izes the neighborhood of the school I 
have described has not always existed. 
In 1900, when my family moved to the 
section of Los Angeles where Roosevelt 
High School now stands, it was com- 
posed chiefly of families of North Euro- 
pean ancestry. The cable car on First 
Street had just been taken off, and the 
Temple Street cable car was still in use. 
The storm drains were then in the 
process of being built. I explored all of 
them, starting at Brooklyn and Soto 
Streets, and emerging either at Hollen- 
beck Park, or the Los Angeles River 
bottom. A hill formerly marked the spot 
on which our high school commercial 
building now stands, and we boys tun- 


q By FRANCIS L. DAUGHERTY 





q The query, Who is my neighbor? 
asked nearly twenty centuries ago, 
evoked as an answer the most famous 
story of human kindness ever told. In 
that picture of a common humanity 
that transcended tribal lines and cul- 
ture barriers may be found the basis 
of true democracy. The significance of 
such a concept for the unity and 
strength of our people in these times 
when democracy is on trial are sug- 
gested in this article. Its implications 
for education are obvious. 

The writer, Francis L. Daugherty, is 
principal of a great cosmopolitan 
high school which is itself a labora- 
tory of democracy. He has served as 
summer session lecturer on recrea- 
tional and social activities both at the 
University of California and at San 
Diego State College. He is frequently 
called upon to discuss intercultural 
relations before clubs and forums in 
Southern California. 





neled through it. Many a “borrowed” 
chicken was roasted in a cave we dug 
there for our hideaway. 

The horizons of our world were 
broadened by an occasional encounter 
with people of other lands. The Chinese 
vegetable man who sold his wares 
through our streets was subjected to 
the usual torments of boys on the prowl 
for extra food. The Chinese, at that 
time, grew the vegetables for Los An- 
geles tables. Their gardens were along 
the river flats extending from the old 
Daly Street bridge, northwest toward 
Burbank and south from Washington 
and Central Avenue. Our acquaintance 
with people new to us was further ex- 
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tended by going west to the Plaza and 
north Main Street where Mexicans 
thronged the streets. Farther afield, we 
met the Italians. To the east was Ever- 
green Cemetery, which seemed the end 
of civilization. The cows grazed peace- 
fully on the pasture lands between the 
cemetery, and Whittier, the first town 
east of Los Angeles. 


BY the time I graduated from high 
school many different types of peo- 
ple had come to live in East Los An- 
geles. At first, newcomers had seemed 
odd in dress and speech, nevertheless 
they were rapidly assimilated. Provin- 
cialism went quickly in our area because 
of this influx of men and women of dif- 
fering races and nationalities. Provin- 
cialism, too, must go, in the world of 
today. The speed of modern communi- 
cation and transportation has shrunk 
the globe. This reference to the change 
in one section of a great city, from racial 
uniformity to racial diversity, illustrates 
a well known fact. It is possible for 
human beings to learn to live together 
and to allow for one another’s differ- 
ences and peculiarities. 


In my own family, I have been made 
vividly aware of the proximity of all 
parts of the world. My son fought in 
World War II as a pilot in the South 
Pacific. On his first leave, he went to 
New Zealand and there met a girl with 
whom he fell in love. After the war, back 
in the States, he told me he wished to 
marry his wartime sweetheart. I could 
not understand why he had to go “down 
under” to find a wife, with millions of 
girls in America from which to choose. 
She came to America for the wedding, 
and, on meeting her, I decided my son 
had better judgment than I believed he 
possessed. Later, his mother-in-law 
came to America to see her new grand- 
son. When she visited at our home, I 
told her how much I appreciated the 
sacrifice she had made to allow her 
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daughter to come 18,000 miles away 
from her native land, Her reply was, 
“She’s only 30 hours away !” 

Have you ever stopped to realize that 
we, the Caucasians, are a minority peo- 
ple? The races of the Far East outnum- 
ber us by many millions. To realize what 
this fact means, you should know the 
experience of being in a place where 
your race is the minority. 

Several years ago I conducted tours 
to China and Japan. In Peking, at the 
Hotel de Peking, I stepped into an ele- 
vator already occupied by a Chinese 
gentleman, his wife, and two children, 
As I entered, he said something to the 
elevator boy and shoved his family out 
the door. I asked the operator, who 
understood English, what the Chinese 
had said. His reply was, “Do you really 
want to know his exact statement ?” 

I replied, “Sure, I want the truth 
about what he said to his family.” 

“Well,” said the elevator boy, “his 
reply was, ‘Come out of this elevator; 
we don’t care to ride with American 
pigs!’ ” 

With that my Irish was up, and like 
any Irishman I started to find the gen- 
tleman in question, to straighten him out 
on a few points. As I started down the 
stairs, with a jolt I realized that there 
were some 640,000,000 inhabitants in 
China. If I got into a jam, who would 
help me out? I turned back. How dif- 
ferent is the method of approach one 
takes when alone in a strange land! 


Such an experience brings to mind 
the attitudes we now exhibit to the men 
and women who built America. One 
might consider the present position of 
the Mexicans, originally imported to do 
the back-breaking work of the railroads, 
or that of the Negroes brought here as 
slaves, or that of the Chinese who have 
served as cooks and houseboys. Their 
children, educated in the democratic 
atmosphere of the American public 
school, have learned what it means to 
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be treated as equals. They are knocking 
at our front door, asking the privilege 
of making a living in this land of oppor- 
tunity for all races, colors, and creeds. 


HE men who fought in either, or 

both, of the world wars of the twen- 
tieth century know that differences in 
race, nationality, or religion are of no 
consequence in the trenches and fox- 
holes. They can recall the tense waiting 
for attack. A hand would grope in the 
darkness to find out if someone else 
waited there beside you. As you touched 
a hand or arm, you never struck a match, 
or flashed a light to see if the owner 
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were black, brown, yellow, or white. All 
that mattered was the companionship 
of another human being. The sense of 
nearness gave you strength and courage 
to do the job ahead. 

The shrinkage of the globe makes 
neighbors of all of us. If your house 
faces north, Canada is your neighbor 
across the street, Latin America your 
neighbor over the back fence, Europe 
your neighbor to the east, and the Orient 
your neighbor to the west. Once we ac- 
cept all people of the world as our next- 
door neighbors, the hatred and preju- 
dice upon which war thrives will go, and 
world peace will become a reality. 
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Textbooks Deficient by Standards of Intergroup Education 


Textbooks fail to come to grips with basic issues in the problems of Human 
Relations, according to Dr. Howard E. Wilson, executive associate of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, in reference to Intergroup Relations 
in Teaching Materials, a study of the most commonly used elementary and sec- 
ondary school textbooks, published under the auspices of the American Council 


on Education on March 15. 


The study, started at Harvard in 1944 under Dr. Wilson’s direction, has now 
been completed. In the course of the study, 267 elementary and secondary school 
texts, 24 introductory college texts, 25 college manuals, and 100 of the most widely 
read children’s library books were analyzed for statements of bias in regard to 


minority groups in the United States. 


Textbooks, according to the study, were not found to be guilty of planned 
derogation of minority groups. But much material essential to understanding 
intergroup relations and which would provide for better relations is not presented 
to pupils. The fault lies not in texts alone, but in the courses of study for which 
such books are prepared. Only as courses of study demand the inclusion of 
topics on intergroup relations will textbooks be substantially improved. 

Curriculum remaking is a prerequisite to the alteration of textbooks and that 
alteration, states the report, involves the writing of passages focused directly on 
the description of contemporary relations between groups. It also means careful 
scrutiny must be made of indirect references to all groups. 











Dynamic Classroom Control 


4 By FRANK D. WEBBER and BYRON H. ATKINSON 


EOFFRY CHAUCER caused 

Lamaunt to exclaim, more than 
five hundred years ago, “I dull under 
your discipline.” The young classroom 
teacher today, facing with some trepi- 
dation his first class of high school stu- 
dents, may find just as surely that the 
discipline of the whip and spur will 
cause his group to “dull under his disci- 
pline.” 

Proper school environment and mo- 
rale are basic to desirable social control. 
The learning process, above all others, 
matures most rapidly in a medium of 
high morale and good environment. 
These surrounding forces which influ- 
ence or modify are logically fairly easy 
to dictate. Given adequate funds and 
professional planning, such things as 
plant, playgrounds, teaching aids, light- 
ing, textbooks, etc., are mechanical and 
routine. Morale, however, is eva- 
nescent; and while it is to a degree a 
function of environment, it is to a far 
greater degree a function of teacher 
personality. Optimum social control is 
absent when student morale is low, and 
morale depends almost entirely upon the 
action of the teacher. If he has a 
rational set of ethical principles and 
an understanding approach to human 
problems, low morale need seldom be a 
matter of concern. 


There are five principles for discipline 
which might well be the objectives of 
the young teacher striving for class- 
room control : 


1. Sincerity of attitude. 
2. Tolerance. 
3. Consistency. 
4. Definiteness of purpose. 
5. Self-control. 
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4 Successful classroom work is de- 
pendent upon the existence of some 
type of organization and control. Un- 
less acceptable working conditions 
prevail, the best of theories about 
teaching are doomed to failure. Dif- 
ferences regarding the means of ob- 
taining such conditions turn upon 
the proportions of teacher-domination 
and pupil-self-direction involved. 

Both collaborators in this discussion 
view the problem from the standpoint 
of personnel service. Consequently, 
they are as much concerned with the 
long-range effects upon pupil atti- 
tudes as with immediate establish- 
ment of effective order. Frank Webber 
teaches U. S. history and senior 
problems in the San Fernando High 
School. Byron Atkinson is Director of 
Special Student Services at U.C.L.A. 
and has been for the past four years 
a member of the State Board of 
Education. 





John Dewey has said, “The solution 
to the problem of discipline will at least 
provide education for some, that will 
allow some to be educated,” and it is 
true that there are very real differences 
between the theoretical background of 
the young teacher and the “in the 
trenches” realities which will confront 
him in his control problem. 


i i is quite obvious that the junior high 
school or senior high school student 
who is vitally interested in his work 
will cause little or no trouble discipli- 
narily, either to his peers or to his 
instructors. It is also apparent that in- 
tellectually reserved or especially well- 
trained (in the home) pupils will ob- 
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serve the social amenities which should 
be a part of any good classroom pro- 
cedure. There is, however, as every 
teacher recognizes, a large heterogene- 
ous mass of students who are in school 
because of compulsory education laws, 
parental compulsion, or some other rea- 
son not vital to the pupil’s own interests. 
What may even the wise and under- 
standing teacher do for these? This 
teacher knows no discipline problem ex- 
ists which cannot be solved by motivat- 
ing children in such a fashion that they 
become so interested in their work as to 
create no problem in the first place. 
Therefore, this teacher will usually 
work harder to improve his teaching 
methods and techniques. Eventually he 
will usually lose whatever resiliency he 
might otherwise have reserved in order 
to deal directly with the problem with 
which he is confronted. 


OW, then, will he try to achieve the 

goal of functional classroom con- 
trol? The teacher recognizes that class- 
room control is corollary and funda- 
mental to the whole learning process, 
but at the same time he will devise 
distinct and separate techniques for es- 
tablishing such control, and he will find 
it necessary to take definite, concrete 
steps to secure this control. Some of 
these are: First, the teacher must sell 
himself and his subject to the class. 
Second, he may find in the very begin- 
ning of the semester that it is advisable 
for him to indicate that practices in the 
past or in other classrooms establish no 
precedent in this particular case. He has 
opened his first class with calm deliber- 
ateness, standing before them quietly, 
waiting to gain attention. 

The supportive newness of the situ- 
ation at the beginning of any given 
semester will aid him materially, of 
course. He might then begin by de- 
scribing himself and his background, 


being chary of bragging, but establish- 
ing himself as competent. He will then 
state clearly his conception of discipline 
as a cooperative matter, with himself as 
teacher always available for final de- 
cisions. He must not avoid the issue, 
but identify these rules from the first. 
Some educators may object that the stu- 
dent is being accosted before he has 
committed any offense. One may reply 
that simply formulating these rules is 
accosting no one, and that adults as well 
as high school students must learn to 
live within a framework of regulation ; 
albeit.the framework is one of their own 
construction. 

Third, some sort of entrance and exit 
code from the room is absolutely es- 
sential. The first few minutes of the 
class hour are all important in getting 
the period off to a good start. In order 
to facilitate this rigid “entrance code” 
it is useful to instill certain habits in the 
class. Codperative assignments may be 
developed and given at the beginning 
of the period, which are continued for 
a few minutes at the beginning of each 
day. These need not be complicated as- 
signments, but should be something that 
will cover the first few minutes of the 
class period. Have this carry-over as- 
signment on the board to greet the 
entering class. These may be varied with 
daily short tests in order to fix in the 
minds of the class the necessity for ap- 
plication in these first few minutes. It 
is usually not wise to allow a free ques- 
tion period or free discussion period, 
or anything which will interrupt this 
initial procedure. If required, the 
teacher may take the roll silently during 
this time and attend to the other routine 
work of the class. Then with the group 
working quietly and motivated in ad- 
vance toward his subject, he may launch 
his regular, planned lesson with much 
more chance of success. 
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ARLY in the semester the teacher 

must guide his class toward a 
mutual agreement on the kinds of con- 
trol standards which will be exacted 
and the kinds of penalties which the 
class itself may determine shall be im- 
posed for lack of observance. These 
standards may be reéxamined and re- 
evaluated from time to time, depending 
upon the make-up of the class and its 
progress. Whatever is decided upon, 
however, should be rigidly followed in 
an effort to be as consistent as possible. 
Students appreciate consistency of this 
type more than many teachers realize. 
Any general changes in policy should 
be made codperatively and as gradually 
as possible. 

Not the least of the faculties neces- 
sary in the teacher if he would success- 
fully carry out such a program is a well- 
developed sense of humor. Many a 
classroom situation that might have de- 
veloped into something rude and ugly 
has been turned into gaiety and pleasure 
by an adroit teacher with a sense of 
humor. The student must early be as- 
sured that his teacher is a human being, 
working with him toward the develop- 
ment of standards which will be of 
benefit to all. 

It goes without saying that the 
teacher’s technique in this control situ- 
ation will be nondirective. This latter 
tenet cannot, however, be interpreted 
too narrowly. One must maintain that 
the principle of self-development in the 
student may be considered by the 
teacher only in the frame of unsleeping 
supervision and indoctrination. Strang 
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says, “The majority of adolescents are 
not idealistic. . . . They frankly state 
that they are in pursuit of material 
things. . . . They give little recognition 
to the character development which 
comes through struggle. . . . Ado- 
lescents are all at sea, blown about by 
every wind of influence.” The teacher 
striving for meaningful classroom con- 
trol must attempt to instill the ideal of 
the “good of the group” rather than 
that of the individual. We Americans, 
proud of our democratic heritage, have 
always had a lurking suspicion of 
voluntary subordination. We have as a 
cultural ideal the figure of Davy 
Crockett — self-reliant, individualistic 
woods fighter, hating discipline, and fol- 
lowing only those whom he may call 
friend. It is almost a stereotype that 
“Americans need a war before they 
ever work together.” The classroom 
teacher must guide his class into the 
automatic thought reflex, “Is this in 
the best interests of the majority? Is 
this truly democratic ?” 


ANY positive program of classroom 
control on the part of the institution 


must, of course, be developed codpera- 
tively, constantly reévaluated, and re- 
vised. It is a modern educational axiom 
that discipline is not unilateral, but in- 
volves the full codperation of students, 
faculty, parents, and administration. 
Democracy cannot be taught in a fas- 
cist organizational pattern, and certainly 
cooperative development of classroom 
control is the democratic method. 





The Commission on the English Curriculum of the National Council of 
Teachers of English have issued in convenient folder form a four-page state- 
ment of their recommendations. It is called an Outline of Desirable Outcomes 
and Experiences in the Language Arts, and is intended as a guide both for curricu- 
lum workers and individual teachers. While allowing wide freedom in the choice 
of materials it should be influential in giving greater unity of purpose to teachers 
of English. Copies may be ordered from the office of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago, at a cost of $1 per dozen. 
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Towards a Better Continu- 


ation Program 


learn to live effectively and keep 
alive the inquiring mind are the 
principal purposes of the continuation 
school. In most cases, effective living 
has been stifled by experiences which 
have created a basic feeling of insecurity 
and suspicion. The inquiring mind has 
been arrested by the development of a 
failure pattern in school, with a result- 
ant antipathy for formal education. 

These insecure students give the out- 
ward impression of being pronounced 
extroverts, but inwardly they are a 
seething mass of sensitiveness. This is 
inevitable because of their inadequate 
adjustment and the increasing aware- 
ness of their failure. We may char- 
acterize these terminal students as 
peculiarly disjointed and disgruntled 
individuals, suffering from frustration 
and rutted in defeatism, because their 
progress has been arrested while their 
classmates have gone forward. 

Suspicion is reflected in their difficulty 
in maintaining an allegiance to any con- 
ventional routine or person. Their faith 
in themselves and society is colored 
with skepticism. One senses their dis- 
illusionment resulting from an aware- 
ness of having been cheated by incom- 
patible home atmospheres, early school 
failures, and premature worldly ex- 
periences. 

These continuation students give the 
impression also of wanting to be “prac- 
tical.” They must see the immediate 
effect of energy spent. However, their 
goals are temporary and they lack long- 
term planning. Employment to them is 
spelled with a dollar sign. They must 
“hit-and-run” to take advantage of their 


q By CARL L. TARNSTROM 





q Continuation Education is a task 
both of salvage and of life adjustment. 
This is the point of view from which 
Carl Tarnstrom discusses its problems 
and suggests its opportunities. For 
various reasons the conventional 
high school program has failed to 
meet convincingly the needs of cer- 
tain pupils. They are required to 
return to the scene of their failures 
for a limited time each week, often 
with a feeling of resentment. Can this 
meager opportunity be used to help 
them regain self-respect and work out 
happier adjustments to the social en- 
vironment in which they are to live? 
This discussion is notable for its spirit 
of understanding and its practical 
suggestions. 

Carl L. Tarnstrom is Membership 
Chairman of the Southern California 
Continuation Association. For the 
past two years he has directed the 
work of the E] Monte Continuation 
High School. 





employer before he takes advantage of 
them. They are afraid to find their level 
and play second fiddle to any superior. 
They seem to feel that if they give 
of their best they will not be fairly 
rewarded. This seemingly “practical” 
attitude affects all areas of life. 

What are some of the causative fac- 
tors which account for individuals being 
in continuation classes? Let us look at 
a few cases. Jack was ill. Rather than 
have his class outdistance him, he took 
the road of least resistance and dropped 
out of school. Mary had an ailing father. 
She had to either stay home and take 
care of the household so that her mother 
could work, or work, herself, in order 
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to contribute to the dwindling finances. 
Bill and Jane have no father or mother. 
They have assumed adult responsibili- 
ties at an early age and for this reason 
full time attendance is impossible. 


Laveine the past better employ- 
ment’years, Johnny became accus- 
tomed to spending freely on his car and 
his girl. This raised his standard of 
living so much that he feels he can’t 
surrender it. Joe comes from another 
state which does not require youth from 
sixteen to eighteen years of age to attend 
school. He may be out of school because 
of ignorance of the law or his dislike 
of school. To Pat, school represents 
authority, a threat to his independence. 
He hoped to get a job, thinking he 
would then be free from authority. Jim 
came from a home employing too stern, 
too lax, or inconsistent discipline meth- 
ods. Faced with adjusting to an incon- 
sistent pattern of expected behavior, he 
chose to become a law unto himself. 
Joan and Jack, with their precocious 
world experiences, felt that their high 
school classmates were just too inexpe- 
rienced and “square.” Alex and Vir- 
ginia never did learn to read or speak 
the English language well enough to 
keep up with classes. Soon they came 
to feel totally “dumb” and wanted to 
escape their embarrassment and their 
futile efforts. Mike is a member of one 
of the aggressive families of the middle 
west who “broke camp” and came 
farther west searching for new oppor- 
tunities. Not being aware of the value 
of a formal education in equipping him- 
self for our more complex life, he builds 
up quite a case in his defense against 
our educational institution. We, as edu- 
cators, should not fear, pity or shut him 
up, but listen carefully to such an indi- 
vidual and design his educational pro- 
gram to meet his needs. He represents 
a group who, although they may not be 
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too wise, still have enough nerve to try 
to make a place for themselves. 


Harry had the misfortune to be ex- 
posed to a teacher who was excellent 
in measuring “academic intelligence” 
and achievement, but who failed piti- 
fully to measure his emotions. He was 
bogged down with fear, rejections and 
misunderstanding. He didn’t need to 
have algebra and foreign languages 
stuffed down his throat. What he needed 
first of all was someone to listen to what 
was troubling him. Discouraged, he left 
school and wandered into mischief. He 
had to keep himself busy in order to 
keep from looking inwardly at his own 
insecurity, so he fled from school where 
he had time to think, and sought escape 
in a job. We as continuation teachers, 
probation officers, and attendant super- 
visors, went out and finally corralled 
him. He was like an animal at bay, de- 
fying us to teach him anything. 


"] HERE is another group made up of 
some of the best students who feel 
it is more profitable to be employed. In 
short, the students that come to us 
very often hate school, themselves, and 
society. They feel this way because they 
have continually met failure in school, 
as both teachers and parents have tried 
to stuff school down their throats re- 
gardless of their interest, readiness and 
ability to take it and benefit by it. The 
same failure has been met in child- 
parent relationships because of broken 
homes, erratic discipline, lack of mate- 
rial needs and general unsatisfactory 
home atmosphere. Unless something is 
done, many of these will end up in Alca- 
traz or Patton. 

This is the situation. What is being 
done ? Society, the long arm of the home 
surely could do more to correct this 
basic attitude established in the home. 
Churches without trained counsellors 
try often to do this by moralizing, with 
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the result that they are not effective. 
Parents admit they are helpless with- 
out external help. It looks as though we 
continuation teachers are challenged to 
accept a definite responsibility. Few of 
these students return to full time school 
work and we may be the last representa- 
tives of either the home, society or 
formal education to make a constructive 
effort to establish a better attitude to- 
wards life. Walled in where they can 
no longer run away, we are challenged 
to re-educate them emotionally and 
vocationally for the adult roles they 
demand but are not equipped to handle. 


WE have discovered why we have 
such students, yet we are not in- 
terested so much in why as what we 
shall do with them. We must not merely 
theorize or philosophize. We must do 
something definitely constructive now 
to produce a better citizen for tomor- 
row. It is time for us to think seriously 
as to their welfare. Let us marshal our 
forces and plan intelligently from a long 
range standpoint. These “kids” need 
understanding and guidance if we are 
to produce within them discipline and 
a sense of responsibility which they so 
badly need. We can do the job. We must 
need, in the language of Amos and 
Andy, to “unlax,” be human, and to 
get started. 

It is impossible to aid such students 
by the authoritarian method. Their 
environment has already made them 
impervious to authority. If we continu- 
ation teachers use the same program of 
“regimentation” from which they fled, 
we will “miss the boat.” It is neces- 
sary to have standards. It is wonderful 
to be conventional and academic. But 
so-called orthodox methods have failed 
with this group. The specific weak- 
nesses and defects which militated 
against a satisfactory adjustment in a 
group educational setting must be rec- 
ognized and corrected. The material 


used should stimulate the child’s per- 
sonal interest. 

Let's consider a few approaches to- 
ward an improvement along this un- 
charted way. 

First, we must get down to his level 
and accept him. He must not meet the 
same rejections from us that has played 
so big a part in his conditioning. Too 
often we teachers complain of getting 
down to the student’s academic level. 
It may be easier if we realized the stu- 
dent often has to come down to our 
level when relating his experimental 
enthusiasm in living and social rela- 
tions. If we fail to match him in this 
area of importance to him, he will prob- 
ably feel towards us that, after all, each 
of us is just another teacher. In not 
accepting him, we are often guilty of 
condemning him as a whole, in place of 
the unacceptable act, regardless of what 
may have contributed to the particular 
act. If as teachers we, too, reject him, 
he will quickly sense it and put up the 
same defense towards us and our pro- 
gram as he had toward the environment 
from which he is continually fleeing. 
Anything we try to do then will only 
be met by his protective defense. If we 
as teachers have learned to look down 
on our students’ inadequacies, our edu- 
cation has been too narrow to make us 
good continuation teachers. On the 
other hand, if we gave greater consid- 
eration to his emotional needs, maybe 
we could really help him. 

Second, let’s carry through and take 
into consideration his emotional needs. 
One thing we are guilty of in our “aca- 
demic world” is that we talk at length 
about intelligence, but too often neglect 
feelings. How does Johnny feel about 
his school situation, about his home, his 
social relations, his future place in work, 
play and social circles? Would we not 
be nearer a beginning if we took into 
greater consideration his emotional 
needs? To start with, let’s be more 
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interested in what is troubling him than 
in trying to stuff “formal education” 
down his throat. When a few of these 
emotional problems are considered, we 
will have a start in tearing down his 
shell of resistance against school, au- 
thority, and his better self. Then we 
may help him gain enough security so 
that his intelligence may work for, in- 
stead of against, him. He will then be 
more receptive to our efforts to lead 
him into more acceptable channels. 


Third, let us provide in our own per- 
sonalities and attitudes a standard of 
normal by which each youth can evalu- 
ate his own (personalities and atti- 
tudes) pattern of behavior. This is 
doubly needed when he has lost a par- 
ental figure which normally would have 
served in this capacity. We teachers 
thus must speak “his language” within 
the realm of good taste, must be “regu- 
lar” and exemplify a normal mode of 
accepted behavior or he will not be will- 
ing to be influenced by us. 


Fourth, are we expecting too much 
of him psychologically ? We must build 
our program more to the individual’s 
needs and set our expectations realis- 
tically only one notch higher than he is 
accustomed to, else he may well be com- 
pletely overwhelmed before he starts. 
We must lead him higher, one step at 
a time. But we must expect much more 
of ourselves psychologically. We must 
be very patient and realize that his un- 
acceptable overt acts are not aimed at 
us personally but are reactions toward 
the social scene, a part of which we 
happen to be. If we take a long range 
view and realize changes come about 
slowly and that we are working in in- 
tangible values which are hard to meas- 
ure, we will be more patient, retain our 
poise and keep our faith in these kids. 
God knows they need it! 

Fifth, are we being fair to the parents 
of today and tomorrow? By accepting 
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each youth, giving greater considera- 
tion to his emotional needs, providing 
him with a screen of “normal” behavior, 
and helping him progress at a rate tol- 
erable to his psychological status, we 
may remove some of the hatred which 
he feels toward school, and give his chil- 
dren a chance to inherit a better atti- 
tude toward that institution. This point 
alone would be worth the price we 
spend for this type of eglucation. A good 
dynamic group attitude in our class- 
room, in addition to counseling him and 
his parents as to their personal and fam- 
ily adjustments, may make a change in 
his whole life. Then carry him further 
by helping him prepare for marriage by 
premarital counseling, class discussions 
on social hygiene, and parent and child 
relationships. While we are at it, why 
not give him some love so that he may 
learn to love? He may never have expe- 
rienced it at home. As a basis for this, 
mail home a circular letter explaining 
our school structure, laws pertaining to 
minors, and our services to parents and 
children. 

Sixth, what are we doing to make 
him a better enlightened citizen? ... 
So that he may reach out to something 
bigger than himself? Let’s help him de- 
fine his responsibility to our society. 

Let’s teach him to be realistic. Let’s 
make him aware of the real pressure of 
modern life on the psychological auton- 
omy of man. Particularly when he fails 
to play the game according to the rules 
and insists on being a law unto himself. 
Let’s help him so that he may give 
proper place to the making of a living, 
the finding of an adequate life mate, and 
recreation. 

Seventh, when enriching our aca- 
demic curriculum with basic fundamen- 
tals, remedials, shops, crafts and home 
making skills, why not give him some 
fun? Probably he doesn’t receive it at 
home either. Why not films, ball games, 
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dances? Social skills may do much to 
remove his feelings of being rejected, 
and his need to vent his frustrations 
unwholesomely or attract attention ad- 
versely. He would also be prepared to 
use his leisure time more constructively. 

Eighth, so that he may gain a sense 
of achievement and respect, let us try 
to keep him employed by an active em- 
ployment service. Mail a circular letter 
to employers familiarizing them with 
the laws governing the employment of 
minors, our school structure, needs and 
aims. In this way let us solicit their 
cooperation. Then follow through by 
personal contact, by giving our em- 
ployer a good selection, and make up 
for our students’ lack of maturity on the 
job by discussions of job ethics. Idle 
hands get into trouble. Let’s keep our 
students busy! 

To do this job, we need Phi Beta 
Kappas and Ph.D.’s, it is true. But more 
than this, we need teachers with a psy- 
chologically sound point of view and a 
capacity of loving and understanding 
each youth. But, to pass on a philosophy 
of living which embodies these qualities, 
we must have lived deeply enough our- 
selves, so that we can sympathize with 
the hurts and rejections, as well as the 
aspirations of these human beings. 
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OMORROW’S leaders are made 

up of today’s youth, and an effec- 
tive continuation program is a great 
push in the right direction. By our 
efforts we can help remove the effects 
of these maladjustments on tomorrow’s 
parents, on tomorrow’s school popula- 
tion, and on our society as well. We are 
the greatest nation in the world, trying 
to lead the world out of the chaotic 
condition that it is in, trying to stabilize 
the morals of the world, trying to show 
the way, to blaze new trails, and yet we 
are unable to handle our own juvenile 
problems. I think it is high time that 
we re-examine our own inner lives and 
ask ourselves the pertinent question, 
“Why am I alive; what am I contrib- 
uting to help these citizens of tomor- 
row?” We continuation teachers can 
accept a challenge and a responsibility 
right in our own back yard. Let us make 
our contribution by all working toward 
a wise and more effective leadership of 
these continuation students. We cannot 
fail, we must not fail. Ours is not a small 
task. We are able. Like the Master, “let 
us work moulding and fashioning indi- 
viduals, and He who fashioned this 
world will give our task proportion and 
completeness and at the end we will re- 
ceive His commendation : ‘Well done!’ ” 


Employment Outlook for Engineers 


Jobs in engineering—the Nation’s third largest profession, and one of its 
fastest-growing occupations—may increase by as many as 100,000 in the next ten 
or twelve years to a total of roughly 450,000. Engineering school enrollments are 
now so high, however, that many of the graduates of the next four years may be 
unable to find engineering jobs, although their training may help them get ad- 
ministrative, sales, or other positions in industry. 

These are the main conclusions of a comprehensive study of the employment 
outlook for engineers, recently completed by the Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The report—one of the Bureau’s Occupational Outlook series, 
issued for use in vocational counseling of veterans and students—will be published 
next fall—Bureau of Labor Statistics, June Report. 











Practices of Consumer Edu- 
cation in California 


RECENT study of the practices of 

consumer education in junior and 
senior high schools of California reveals 
that consumer education is gradually 
finding its way into the secondary school 
curriculum. 

Twenty-five per cent of the codper- 
ating schools report the inclusion of 
separate courses of consumer education 
in their curricula. Ninety-four per cent 
of the high schools participating in this 
study teach consumer education in some 
manner. While there appears to be no 
standard name for the special course, 
the most commonly used titles for the 
course are: Consumer Education, Con- 
sumer Economics, and Consumer Prob- 
lems. Ninety-nine per cent of the 
schools who report a separate course 
in consumer education list a special in- 
structor for the course. 

Consumer education is much more 
prevalent in the secondary schools of 
California as correlated units or phases 
of existing subject matter. The subject 
matter areas with which consumer edu- 
cation is related in order of emphasis 
in each are as follows: business edu- 
cation, social studies, home economics, 
mathematics, science, and arts. The 
school principals approve of this cur- 
ricular correlation although they differ 
slightly with respect to the degree of 
emphasis on consumer training in each 
subject-matter area. The topics or units 
of consumer education most commonly 
correlated in existing subject-matter 
areas in order of frequency are as fol- 
lows: career planning, money manage- 
ment, leisure time, standards and labels, 
effective shopping, use of credit, in- 
surance, health investment, advertising, 
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4 By ALFRED C. JENSEN 





4 This report is a part of a nation- 
wide study of Consumer Education 
authorized by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. 
On the basis of a questionnaire sent 
to the secondary schools of the state, 
certain high schools were selected for 
a@ personal survey by Dr. Jensen dur- 
ing a month’s visit to California. It is 
planned to follow this summary of 
practices with a symposium on con- 
sumer education as part of the De- 
cember number of the JOURNAL. 

Dr. Jensen was formerly Lecturer in 
Education at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. He is now on 
the staff of the National Association 
as an associate for the Consumer 
Education Study. 





distribution, consumer law, and produc- 
tion. The text units prepared by the 
Consumer Education Study covering 
this wide range of consumer education 
topics are considered extremely valu- 
able by the participating schools as 
source material for both consumer 
courses and consumer units and/or 
phases of related courses. Thirty per- 
cent of the codperating schools are using 
the publications of the Consumer Edu- 
cation Study. 


An analysis of the data obtained from 
the study indicates that there may be a 
state of indecision on the part of school 
administrators about curricular or- 
ganization for the teaching of consumer 
education. The question that seems to 
arise is: What shall be taught and what 
methods of curricular organization and 
of instruction are likely to prove most 
effective? 




















PRACTICES OF CONSUMER EDUCATION 


ae, answer this question, the Con- 
sumer Education Study would di- 
rect attention to a group of its publi- 
cations known as the Consumer Edu- 
cation Series—a sequence of teaching- 
learning units addressed directly to high 
school students.2 In a way, the text 
units of the Consumer Education Seriés 
help teachers and administrators de- 
termine whall be taught, for the very 
selection of certain topics and problems 
as centers of instructional organization 
constitutes a sort of definition as to what 
subject matter is most important and 
how it may best be grouped for class- 
room purposes. The function of these 
units is to provide authentic and un- 
biased classroom materials, tested for 
teachability, dedicated neither to the de- 
fense of any vested interest nor to the 
promotion of any specific program of 
social-economic reform. By impartial 
explanation of issues and objective 
presentation of the facts, they aim to 
help young people to become more in- 
telligent, more effective, and more con- 
scientious consumers in the economic 
system in which they live. 

However, the Consumer Education 
Series was never intended to include all 
the subject matter which is essential to 
a good program of consumer education. 
Many contributions to that program 
must come from all parts of the school’s 





1 The Modern American Consumer, Learning 
to Use Advertising, Time on Your Hands, In- 
vesting in Yourself, The Consumer and the 
Law, Using Standards and Labels, Mi 9 
Your M » nw A Insurance Using lon~ 
sumer Credit, Investing in Your Health Effec- 
tive Shopping. Other units in preparation are 
Looking at American Distribution, a unit on 
frauds, as well as a standard textbook. 
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curriculum. Consequently, there re- 
mains the great problem of fitting many 
small, distinctive contributions into an 
integrated program for all students. 

The monograph, Consumer Edu- 
cation in Your School, published by the 
Consumer Education Study, is devoted 
wholly to the purpose of helping a school 
staff to plan such a program of con- 
sumer education and put it into effect. 
An article, entitled “Bringing Consumer 
Education Into Action,’ based upon 
this monograph, has recently been dis- 
tributed to every junior and senior high 
school in California. This is not an arti- 
cle about consumer education; rather, 
it is a plan of action by which a school 
staff can speedily analyze their needs 
and blueprint a sound working pro- 
gram of consumer education. 


€ Baw Consumer Education Study is 
making an honest effort to produce 
materials that are accurate, unbiased, 
and promotive of one thing only—the 
healthy development of young citizens 
who should be intelligent, efficient, and 
conscientious in the consumption of 
goods and services. The Study believes 
the materials exemplify what school 
people have been seeking when they 
were given sound theory and com- 
plained that they had nothing concrete 
to use in carrying out the theory. 
Finally, the Study believes the materials 
are an essential part of the program of 
general education, which is promising 
liberation from the shackles of tradition 
that has caused and still causes so much 
ineffectiveness in our schools. 





The study courses for group leaders in local units, as selected by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers for 1949-50, are aimed at a more sympathetic 
understanding of the joint problems of school and home. The general theme is 
“Freedom To Grow” and program topics cover the following subjects for dis- 
cussion by groups connected with secondary schools : Growing Up in the U. S. A., 
Are “Fads and Frills” Fundamental?, The Struggle for Independence, What 
Kind of Success for Our Children? Sharing Is Self-Fullfillment, The Open Mind 
in a Changing World, What Do Psychological Tests Really Tell?, and Evaluating 


Sex Education. 











Let's Get Serious About Con- 


servation 


ALIFORNIA, fabulous land of El 

Dorado, a land richly endowed with 
an abundance of natural wealth, has 
reason to view with pride her spectacu- 
lar achievements during the first cen- 
tury of statehood. She also has reason 
to view with alarm the cost of these 
glorious achievements in terms of her 
natural resources. 

Dust storms in the Southern San 
Joaquin Valley are evidences of unwise 
land use. The per capita consumption 
of timber in California is 560 board feet 
in contrast to the national average of 
275. One-third of this timber demand 
must be supplied from outside of the 
state.’ California ranks third among the 
states of the Union in mineral produc- 
tion. Yet, local supplies of petroleum 
and natural gas are not sufficient to 
meet demands. Petroleum is now being 
imported in some quantities. Additional 
supplies of natural gas will be obtained 
from Texas via pipeline now under con- 
struction. 

Water may well be considered the 
number one conservation problem in 
California. It has been stated: “Cali- 
fornia is over-using and in some places 
exhausting a supply of underground 
water which had accumulated over a 
period of thousands of years; and whose 
complete replenishment cannot be ac- 
complished in any foreseeable future by 
means of any presently known methods 
or source of supply.”? 

The State Engineers Office of the 
California Department of Public Works, 
after ten years of exhaustive study, de- 
veloped a comprehensive plan for the 
use of the state’s water resources. The 
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q Apart from an annual program, 
mostly a dainty offering of poems, 
music, and pageantry, the schools 
have done little to promote genuine 
understanding of conservation and 
its importance. As ominous signs of 
failing resources become more threat- 
ening, it is time to realize that con- 
servation is everybody's concern and 
everybody's business. That is the 
theme of the present article with its 
startling documentation. 

The plan, carefully developed by 
state leaders in education, does not 
call for a separate course in the sec- 
ondary schools, but gives real mean- 
ing and urgency to many topics aris- 
ing in various subject fields. Herbert 
D. Gwinn, who reports the recom- 
mendations, is Consultant in Sec- 
ondary Education for the State 
Department. Our readers will also 
remember him as the author of “A 
Community Curriculum Planning 
Commission” published last year in 
the October number of the JOURNAL. 





plan was adopted by the legislature in 
1930. The Central Valley Project is an 
initial unit of the State Water Plan. On 
the other hand, population demands 
may ultimately exceed the water supply. 

The growth of population in Califor- 
nia from 1940 to the present has been 
phenomenal. Accelerated by the war 
years, it has expanded from 6,907,387* 
to 10,450,000 ;* an increase of over 42 





1 The Forest Situation in Califorstigs p . 42- 
48. Report to the Legislature by California 
Forestry Study Committee. 

2 Holley, a Vanishing Waters 
Pamphlet No. 13 issued by Irrigation Di 
Association of California, 

8 U. S. Bureau of Census, 1940. 

4 Estimate based on data furnished b 
Bureau of Census and California State 
ment of Employment. 
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per cent in nine years ! This means either 
new water resources must be developed 
or both population and cultivated areas 
may become static. In fact, the situation 
is so critical that the idea of bringing 
water from the Columbia River is no 
longer considered in the realm of the 
fantastic. 
THE NEEDS 


If California’s second century of 
statehood is to equal the accomplish- 
ments of the first, there is need to con- 
tinue good conservation practices now 
in evidence, and to enlarge their scope. 

There is need to develop in people an 
attitude on conservation which will be- 
come as much a part of their personali- 
ties as courtesy, honesty and thrift, and 
would lead them to look upon our nat- 
ural resources as wealth to be wisely 
used for the immediate and future bene- 
fit of all. This latter need can only be 
met by a comprehensive and sane pro- 
gram of conservation education in the 
schools of California. 

Factual evidence indicates that the 
secondary schools of California have 
placed little emphasis upon conserva- 
tion. Statements made in a recent re- 
port’ show that, with few exceptions, 
the majority of the secondary schools 
confine their efforts in conservation edu- 
cation to the annual observance of Con- 
servation, Bird, and Arbor Day on 
March 7 as required by Education 
Code, Section 8156. The curriculum 
usually consists of “appropriate assem- 
bly exercises” on that day. This situa- 
tion, plus the need for an informed 
citizenry to study and act intelligently 
on the conservation problems of Cali- 
fornia, have brought forth proposals for 
a program of conservation education. 


BACKGROUND OF THE PROPOSALS 
In 1942, the California Conservation 
Council secured endorsement of educa- 





October Report of S dary School Prin- 
cipals 1948, nL Pte 
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tional organizations throughout Cali- 
fornia for a study of conservation edu- 
cation in the state. Such endorsements 
were secured from the California Asso- 
ciation of School Superintendents, the 
California Elementary School Princi- 
pals’ Association, the California Sec- 
ondary School Principals’ Association, 
and the California School Supervisors’ 
Association. The proposal was then 
transmitted to the California Committee 
for the Study of Education. 

The California Committee for the 
Study of Education established a Sub- 
committee on Conservation Education. 
The function of this subcommittee was 
to investigate the teaching of conserva- 
tion in California schools, appraise it, 
determine educational needs in regard 
to conservation education and make 
recommendations for improving the 
teaching of conservation in the schools 
of the state and for giving better train- 
ing to both teacher trainees and in- 
service teachers in the teaching of con- 
servation. 

After five years of intensive study, 
the Subcommittee on Conservation Edu- 
cation prepared an extensive report of 
its activities together with conclusions 
and recommendations. This report was 
submitted to the California Committee 
for the Study of Education in March 
1949, 

The California Committee for the 
Study of Education accepted the report 
and transmitted it to the Conservation 
Education Committee of the State De- 
partment of Education. 

In the meantime, the State Depart- 
ment of Education Conservation Com- 
mittee had been studying recommen- 
dations which had originated in the 
Conservation Workshop Sections of the 
Rural Life and Education Conferences 
held earlier in the spring. In many in- 
stances the recommendations of these 
workshop groups were identical to those 
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submitted in the conservation report of 
the California Committee for the Study 
of Education. Thus, the State Depart- 
ment of Education Conservation Com- 
mittee, feeling they were on sound 
ground, adopted a slightly modified and 
abridged edition of the original report 
on conservation by the Subcommittee 
of the California Committee for the 
Study of Education. The modified docu- 
ment has been distributed under the 
title Proposals for a Program of Con- 
servation Education for the Schools of 
California. 
THE ProposaLs® 
I, Definition : “Conservation is the wise use 


of natural resources for the benefit of all the 
people on a permanent and continuing basis.” 


II. Goals of Conservation Education: 


1. To teach what natural resources are; 
their variety and c‘assification (exhaust- 
ible, such as petroleum and minerals, and 
renewable, such as soils, forests, and wild 
life) ; their geographic distribution and 
availability ; their value and importance 
to man; their national, state, and local 
importance. 

2. To present vividly the fact that all 
human activities and institutions have 
their bases in, and are dependent on, 
natural resources. 


3. To present the fascinating but dis- 
turbing history of natural-resource deple- 
tion and its inevitable consequences of 
impoverishment, social decline and decay. 


4. To teach the interrelations and inter- 
dependencies between man, other animals, 
plants, and the earth that supports them 
all. 


5. To destroy the ideology of America’s 
inexhaustibility. 

6. To teach the idea that so-called own- 
ership of natural resources really is 
stewardship. 


7. To clarify the rights of society where- 
in they conflict with the desire of the 
individual or limited group to exploit 
resources. 


8. To examine the claim that the world 
market can supply us when our own re- 
sources are exhausted. 


6 ‘vepocete For a Program of Conservation 
Educ For the Schools of California, Cali- 
fornia State De 


ment of Education, Division 
of Instruction, 


une 1949. 
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9. To study the relation of science to 
conservation. 

10. To examine local resources in rela- 
tion to community living standards. 

11. To familiarize. pupils with the con- 
servation work that is now being done. 
12. To guide the growth of a philosophy 
of conservation. 


Philosophy of Education: 


1. Scope. The nature, distribution, and 
extent of the various natural resources 
should be clearly understood and ex- 
pressed. There also must be a recognition 
of the nature and extent of both the obli- 
gations and the opportunities to conserve 
resources through both individual and 
collective action. 
2. Point of View. The point of view 
should be a long range one, and should 
regard major resources in the light of 
world conditions and developments that 
rapidly are making all nations and peo- 
ples interdependent. At the same time, 
local or community resources and indi- 
vidual resources must be recognized and 
dealt with adequately. 
3. Informational Base. A satisfactory 
working philosophy of conservation re- 
quires an extensive and changing body of 
accurate and up-to-date knowledge that 
is maintained through a continuing study 
and evaluation of resources of every sort. 
The study must deal not only with re- 
sources as such but with man’s depend- 
ence on them and his relationship to them. 
Both of the latter relationships change 
with every change in the status of the 
resources themselves. 
4. Plan for Achievement. An adequate 
philosophy of conservation must embody 
a carefully formulated plan for attain- 
ment of the agreed-upon conservation 
goals. This plan must be flexible enough 
to be adaptable to changing conditions. It 
must establish a pattern for the accom- 
plishment of conservation aims on na- 
tional, state, community, and individual 
levels according to the nature of the re- 
source problem concerned. 
a. On the national level such a plan 
should take account of the world situa- 
ation and the interdependence of na- 
tions, especially in reference to basic 
resources of markedly uneven distribu- 
tion or limited extent. 
b. On the state and community level it 
should take account of the local and 
regional conditions as these are deter- 
mined by geographic differences be- 
tween the states and within the state. 
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c. On the individual level, as well as on 
the state and national levels, the plan 
must emphasize the concept of steward- 
ship and personal responsibility as op- 
posed to outright ownership of natural 
resources. 


IV. Educational Plan: 

1. Educational component. The educa- 
tional plan is twofold in character. First, 
a program of education for conservation 
must be carried on in the public schools 
from the kindergarten onward. Secondly, 
the general public must be provided with 
a program of education for conservation 
through any and all effective means. Both 
of these programs must be continuous. 
The result of such a dual educational pro- 
gram will be the development of a thor- 
oughly conservation-conscious people 
who will conserve their resources intelli- 
gently and as a matter of course. 


V. Specific Recommendations : 
1. Conservation should be integrated with 
appropriate curriculum experiences. In 
the elementary schools, the high schools, 
and colleges, the teaching of conservation 
should be carried on actively at all levels 
and in various subject-matter fields of the 
curriculum. It should not be taught as a 
separate subject except on the college 
level. 
2. Adequate teacher education is essen- 
tial. The program in conservation educa- 
tion that is offered in teacher education 
institutions should be increased consider- 
ably and given more emphasis.” 
3. Appropriate instructional materials 
should be provided: source books deal- 
ing with every aspect of conservation and 
conservation education on the Pacific 
Coast and textbooks for pupil use. 

VI. Conclusion: 
1. The initial requirements for the de- 
velopment of an adequate program of 
conservation education in California 
schools have been outlined in this state- 
ment. Progress must depend upon con- 
certed effort of school administrators, 
supervisors and curriculum directors to 


7 A survey on the status of conservation edu- 
cation in institutions accredited for teacher 
training in California was conducted by the 
Conservation Committee of the State Depart- 
ment of Education in March 1949, 

There are 30 such institutions (incl 
eee coos . ) phd. herd pt 

ey were giving conservation in- 
struction in some manner, 8 gave no such 


n 

instruction, and 5 did not ly. 

, Of the 17 institutions ¢ conservation 
required 
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mer workshops in 1949, 


focus the attention of teachers on the 
crucial importance of conservation educa- 
tion. Teacher education institutions have 
a significant role in the preservice educa- 
tion of teachers and in providing summer 
and extension study opportunities for 
teachers in service. Progress requires the 
collection, detailed study and analysis of 
source materials and work in the prepa- 
ration of the resource volumes, textbooks 
and other aids to learning that have been 
suggested. Progress depends upon an 
aroused public opinion on the responsi- 
bility of this generation to pass on our 
natural resources in such condition that 
the economic welfare of the next genera- 
tion is assured. 


IMPLEMENTATION TO DATE 

Conservationists have long felt that 
there should be codrdination of the 
separate conservation education efforts 
of federal, state, local, and private agen- 
cies. As a means of better effecting such 
coordination and establishing a working 
liaison with the State Department of 
Education, the State Department of 
Natural Resources created the position 
of Chief, Conservation Education. Mr. 
Edward Dolder, former Supervisor of 
Conservation Education for the Divi- 
sion of Beaches and Parks, has accepted 
this new position. 

A preliminary distribution of The 
Proposals for a Program of Conserva- 
tion Education for the Schools of Cali- 
fornia to summer workshops was made 
for the purpose of acquainting prospec- 
tive teachers of Conservation with the 
State Department of Education Pro- 
gram and also to secure their evalua- 
tions of it. Copies of the proposals have 
been distributed to all city, district and 
county superintendents of schools. 

Under the direction of the Chief, 
Conservation Education, Department of 
Natural Resources, and in codperation 
with the State Department of Educa- 
tion, Division of Instruction, a bulletin 
of information has been prepared and 
distributed to schools throughout the 
state. The bulletin contains a bibliog- 
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raphy, lists of instructional materials, 
and descriptions of services available to 
teachers and schools from the various 
state and federal agencies concerned 
with conservation education. 

Summer conservation workshops and 
nature camps have generally provided 
excellent in-service training for teach- 
ers in the field of conservation education. 
Particularly noteworthy was the work- 
shop held at Fresno State College. 
Through extensive field trips partici- 
pants were able to observe and receive 
information about Conservation and 
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Natural Resource Use. This was made 
possible through the large number of 
federal, state, local and private agencies 
that furnished materials and personnel 
to provide instruction and demonstra- 
tions in the field. 

It is hoped that the implementation 
noted so far will set in motion good 
programs of conservation throughout 
the public schools of the state. The ef- 
fectiveness of such programs can only 
be measured in terms of our developing 
attitudes toward natural resource use in 
the critical years ahead of us. 





Our Stereotyped Education 


The greatest need of education is for intensive research to discover the best 
curriculums for developing children’s basic mental activities ; such activities, that 
is, as the analysis and organization of observed experiences, the drawing of infer- 
ences, the development of inventiveness. The present curriculums are stereotyped 
and arbitrary selections from a narrow area of middle-class culture. Academic 
culture is one of the most conservative and ritualized aspects of human culture. Its 
formalization, its lack of functional connection with the daily problems of life, 
has given a bloodless, fossilized character to the classroom which all of us recog- 
nize. For over a generation, no basically new types of mental problems have been 
added to intelligence tests. For untold generations, we have been unable to think 
of anything to put into the curriculum which will be more helpful in guiding the 
basic mental development of children than vocabulary-building, reading, spelling, 
and routine arithmetical memorizing. Even as we read this, many of us will think 
it absurd to suppose that reading and arithmetic are not the best activities for 
teaching children to solve mental problems. 

Let us ask ourselves this simple question, however. What proportion of the 
basic mental problems met by children (and by adults for that matter) in their daily 
life can be solved by having a large standard vocabulary, or skill in reading, or skill 
in arithmetical processes? Do these trainings teach a human being correct habits 
of making inferences or of gaining insight about most of the difficult mental 
problems which he faces? Does one observe in more than one out of twenty 
public-school classrooms any activities which help children to learn how to reason, 
to analyze, to invent; or does one observe instead activities of memorizing, of 
learning symbols, of reading or listening to predigested solutions by other people, 
and of paraphrasing (“telling the meaning”) of other people’s words? Most ob- 
servers would find the latter —A.ttison Davis, Professor of Education, University 
of Chicago, on the occasion of delivering the Inglis Lecture at Harvard University, 
1948, quoted in Tue Scnoor Review, April, 1949, p. 189. 














Training Teachers in Group 


Leadership 


O WE want democratic teachers ? 
Then we must provide them with 
the experience of democratic class- 
rooms. And this means we must devise 
some new methods of teacher training. 
Just such a new departure in developing 
democratic teachers is described below. 
Most students who want to become 
teachers have themselves experienced 
only the usual rather autocratic class- 
room situation. This kind of classroom, 
with which we are all only too familiar, 
typically meant that all decisions were 
made by the teacher, discipline was the 
teacher’s responsibility and prerogative 
alone, and each child was an isolated 
entity whose only permitted social rela- 
tions in the classroom were with the 
teacher. 

How can we help teachers-in-training 
overcome this inheritance ? How can we 
give them the experience of democratic 
education as well as the theory of demo- 
cratic education ? We need teachers who 
will be able to be democratic leaders in 
their classrooms; teachers who will al- 
low their students to learn responsibility 
through making choices among genu- 
ine and important alternatives; who 
will help students learn self-discipline 
through becoming responsible for the 
consequences of their own choices; 
teachers who facilitate the learning of 
cooperation and social adjustment by 
arranging learning experiences for 
groups, not just for individuals. 

One recent development that seems 
to show great promise in helping to 
educate for this type of teacher has been 
our apprentice program of youth group 
work as a regular part of secondary 
school teacher training. Such a program 
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4q A classroom situation seems to in- 
vite autocratic rather than democratic 
controls. The traditional concept of a 
“strong” teacher; the time-pressure 
for quick and orderly results; the im- 
maturity of the pupils; even the expec- 
tations of the latter, based on previous 
experiences—all seem to sanction a 
firm assumption by the teacher of 
directive control. As an antidote to 
these factors, Dr. Grambs proposes 
that prospective teachers be required 
first to learn democratic procedures 
through working with voluntary youth 
activities, where willing acceptance 
of leadership status must be earned. 

This point of view is the one being 
adopted in our best teacher-education 
programs. Its implications for teachers 
in service who would like to develop 
more democratic participation by pu- 
pils challenge experimentation with 
transitional steps. Dr. Jean Grambs is 
Assistant Professor of Education at 
Stanford, with special responsibility 
for secondary school methods and 
directed teaching. 





has been successfully tried at the Stan- 
ford School of Education for two years. 

A cooperative arrangement has been 
made with local voluntary youth agen- 
cies whereby high school teachers-in- 
training, in the quarter preceding their 
student teaching, are placed as leaders 
or assistant leaders in a youth club or 
group. This assignment becomes the 
major out-of-class activity for the stu- 
dents; in their classwork, a course in 
general methods for high school teach- 
ers, their experiences in the youth 
groups are closely related to the prac- 
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tical problems of arranging learning 
experiences for democratic education. 

How does a group come to a deci- 
sion? The various techniques whereby 
groups decide on a course of action are 
graphically illustrated from the stu- 
dents’ experiences in the Girl Scout 
Troop, the YMCA club, or at the ex- 
ecutive committee meeting of the "Teen 
Center. When can a teacher-leader allow 
students to make their own decisions? 
When is this unwise? What should be 
the relationship between an elected 
leader of the group and the adult leader 
or teacher? What is the meaning of 
democracy when an adult is working 
with youngsters? Many of the basic 
concepts as well as many of the imple- 
menting techniques of democratic edu- 
cation come vividly to life through the 
student experience with voluntary youth 
groups. 

Discipline and democracy seem, to 
many beginning teachers, incompatible 
terms. The students working with these 
youth groups bring to the class their 
problems of discipline with individuals 
and with groups. When is discipline 
democratic and when is it a denial of 
democracy ? How can a leader invoke 
social pressure to bring a recalcitrant 
youngster into line—and when must the 
group be restrained to protect an inse- 
cure and anxious child ? The techniques 
of discipline are related to democracy in 
the classroom as a direct outgrowth of 
the youth group activity. Further, the 
view of the teacher as a counselor rather 
than as a rules-keeper emerges. 

These are but a few of the important 
concepts that are developed out of the 
actual experience of the teacher candi- 
dates. Sociodrama is often used to ex- 
plore new ways of reacting in emer- 
gency situations with groups and in- 
dividuals. Sociometric techniques are 
utilized to see groupings of children, to 
detect isolates and rejected members, to 
guide the leader in dealing with the in- 
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dividual in the group. Out of these many 
experiences the future teacher of mathe- 
matics, of biology, of English, of his- 
tory, of Spanish, develops some new 
approaches to classroom relationships. 

The question might be asked: Do 
these kinds of learnings only come from 
actual experience with a youth group 
or could they be learned through read- 
ing, discussion, student teaching expe- 
riences? It is certainly true that leader- 
ship experience with a voluntary youth 
group by and of itself would not guar- 
antee better teachers. When this experi- 
ence is exploited to its full, to illustrate 
the deeply important problems of group 
relations, of leadership roles, of mem- 
bership interaction, and these in turn 
are placed in the context of the school 
as an institution then, and then only, are 
we headed in the right direction. 

Could these same learnings grow out 
of the student teaching experience? I 
think not. The great difference that still 
exists between the child’s behavior in a 
classroom and in his Scout Troop is 
proof enough. The future teacher needs 
to see children in activities they engage 
in of free choice, without fear of grades, 
unhampered by the tradition of the 
school as a place where one has to learn. 
Only through working with children in 
voluntary groups can the teacher see 
the modifications in classroom practice 
that must occur to achieve similar demo- 
cratic relationships in a compulsory 
school situation. 

The group work experience serves an 
additional function; it helps in the selec- 
tion of promising candidates for teach- 
ing. The students themselves are in a 
less crucial testing situation than stu- 
dent-teaching ; at the same time they are 
with young people where leadership 
qualities are easily seen. The written 
reports the students hand in, the evalu- 
ations of each student made by the 
agency supervisor with whom the stu- 
dent has worked provided important in- 
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sights into the student’s understanding 
of young people, his attitude towards 
jeadership, and his skill in performance. 
In encouraging or discouraging students 
to continue their work towards a teach- 
ing credential the reports on the group 
work experience are vital. 


bank program as it has been in oper- 
ation at Stanford depends of course 
upon full codperation between the uni- 
versity and the community. Since both 


benefit, the plan has worked witha 
maximum of ease. Administrative prob- 
lems are relatively few, while rewards 
for participants are extensive. The stu- 
dents are almost unanimously agreed as 
to the value of the experience in their 
training; the group work agencies are 
enthusiastic about their role. It is hoped 
that out of such programs in teacher 
education we will be more able to pro- 
duce teachers with both the attitudes 
and the skills of democratic education. 





The Use of Tests 


For my own part, I am convinced that improvement in the methods of selecting 
and guiding students at every level of education is essential for the effective work- 
ing of our American system of universal education; nor does the undertaking 
appear too difficult. A comparison of procedures which are now available with 
those of fifty years ago would show that progress has been made. To be sure, there 
has been a tendency in some quarters to exaggerate the value of certain tests 
which are now available ; furthermore, some counselors have been far too dogmatic 
in their advice. But a mass of evidence indicates that we ar far from chasing a 
will-o’-the-wisp in this business of improving tests and educating advisers. For 
example, the use of the scholastic aptitude tests for admission to colleges is now 
universally recognized as being a highly satisfactory procedure. It is generally 
admitted, too, that for a large majority of students entering college relatively 
simple tests can provide evidence as to aptitude for the study of mathematics or of 
foreign languages. This information should be available to every freshman, 
for it is surely relevant to his choice of a field of concentration. Speed of reading 
is another factor subject to measurement. Experience indicates that to some degree 
corrective work improves the performance of those who fall far below normal 
standards. How far beyond these relatively few and simple matters one can proceed 
with tests is still debatable. There is still a great deal of skepticism among mem- 
bers of the college faculties about the validity of tests of skills or aptitudes, or 
even the significance of previous scholastic work. Perhaps the skeptics have never 
reviewed the evidence in favor of the newer techniques; there was a time when 
physicians were doubtful of the value of thermometers, stethoscopes and cardio- 
graphs.—James B, Conant, President, Harvard University, in WHat THE 
Cot.eces Are Dorne (Ginn & Company), Spring, 1949. 











Planning Together in the 


Home 


HE complicated network of roads 

and railroad tracks, of wires above 
and under the earth, and cables and tun- 
nels are but physical counterparts of 
the far more complicated network of 
human relations. As average people, 
we are confronted with a mass of human 
relationships. We hurry to committees, 
neglect friends in hospitals, find leisure 
for reading and then remember un- 
answered letters. We rush to meetings 
and are stopped by friends who need to 
talk over serious problems. Filial, mari- 
tal, parental, fraternal relations; com- 
munity, school, church, social agencies ; 
national regulations, government—all 
form an entangling meshwork in which 
it is difficult to live intelligently and co- 
operatively. 

Human nature is too unpredictable 
to lend itself to a maplike represen- 
tation. Man has tried laws and regu- 
lations and agreements and promises to 
reduce chaos, but these do not solve the 
problems of human behavior. 

Regulations, coupled with warm 
friendly feelings toward others, are 
needed to make men’s feelings right. 
Science has shown us that many of the 
feelings of hatred, fear and aggression 
which prevent happy human relation- 
ships are due to childhood experiences, 
when the pattern of adult personality 
is being formed. 

The mass aggression, hate, fear, and 
hostility in the world today is in large 
part the sum of repressed hostilities of 
childhood. The emotions of children 
are sudden and violent ; to repress does 
not eliminate them. However, children 
grow from concern with self to concern 
for others slowly and unhurried. The 
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4 By PERSIS H. COWAN 





4q Every teacher has encountered the 
problem of the pupil who does not 
feel at home in his own family. Fre- 
quently the parents realize this and 
appeal ‘o the teacher for advice and 
suggestions. The tension becomes 
most acute during adolescence, and 
the teacher who can help the family 
to better mutual understanding re- 
ceives real dividends in the improved 
attitude in school relationships. 

This article was based on an infor- 
mal talk given by the author last 
spring before the Palo Alto Educa- 
tion Council. Both teachers and par- 
ents found the suggestions so helpful 
that we requested permission to give 
them to our readers. Persis Cowan 
is Chairman of the Department of 
Education at Mills College. She had 
previously served as Curriculum Co- 
ordinator in Los Angeles County and 
in Alameda County. 





stages of growth toward humanity must 
not be judged by adult standards as 
learning continues. For through con- 
structive participation is our humanity 
achieved. Children learn best when 
there is an integration of feeling, think- 
ing, and doing. Love is a potent force, 
the most potent influence on the child. 

In simple things lie our hopes for 
better human relationships. Thus, the 
home, the school and the community be- 
come the basis of operation. Relation 
between nations can be no better than 
relations developed and practiced in the 
simple living of people. Simple deeds— 
sharing in discussion, telephone cour- 
tesy, listening to another, bringing out 
the best qualities in others, are abilities 
to be learned. 




















PLANNING TOGETHER IN THE HOME 


Literature is full of thumb-nail 
sketches, tales of simple deeds which 
made men great as they smoothed the 
road for others—the father who was 
never too busy to help a little child in 
trouble, the neighbor who put his best 
suit on a friend who had died. 


HORNTON Wilder has said, “We 

can only be said to be alive in those 
moments when our hearts are conscious 
of our treasures.” 

As a nation we find ourselves today 
constantly trying to recapture a capacity 
for living. We must make a real effort 
to recall that the democratic faith is pri- 
marily an affirmation of the value, the 
importance of the individual person- 
ality to be recognized and to be con- 
served in every activity of life. If we 
truly desire a democratic social order, 
each individual in accordance with his 
needs must participate in the tasks of 
achieving that social order, codperating 
in the endless effort for the common 
good. 

Are we helping to create the kind of 
personalities who can live in and con- 
tribute to an orderly society dedicated 
to human needs and values? Democracy 
is more than a question of voting, of 
political organization and governmental 
activities. It requires continual scrutiny 
of government, business, industry, agri- 
culture, professions, education, religion, 
home and family to maintain democratic 
relations. 

The home, therefore, is the place 
where democracy begins, but within the 
family the issue of democracy must be 
faced anew each generation. When the 
home denies and ignores human person- 
ality it will destructively react on 
society. 

Let us consider, then, ways in which 
a family may plan together and share 
experiences. 
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Reading together can indeed be full 
of rich experiences. Annis Duff* hoped 
for her children that they grow fully 
and robustly and merrily into an abun- 
dant life rich with all the things that 
brought joy to the parents. Life was 
full of books and opportunities for 
reading together. There was no sterility 
in that reading. Books release new 
energies in the minds that absorb them. 
Books are a means of coming closer in 
understanding and sympathy to the rest 
of the human family. Books give sta- 
bility and security. 

Children hear their parents recom- 
mending books to each other and to 
friends. In families that don’t read 
books together, it’s like not knowing 
each other’s friends. 

Laurence Housman spoke of family 
readings forming a satisfying bond be- 
tween elder and younger and he mar- 
velled at families in whose upbringing 
it had no place. So, from the sharing 
of books in intimate family pleasures, 
comes for the family as a unit, stability 
and kinship of spirit ; and for the child 
the opening of doors to much that makes 
life good. 


OME planning with children is about 

everyday problems as how to be a 
good guest, how to act on a train, in 
a hotel lobby, at Grandmother’s house. 
For several days before a trip there 
may be table talk about how it feels to 
walk on a train, what food they may 
expect to order, how rest rooms on a 
train are sometimes crowded. They talk 
about the big beds at Grandmother’s 
house and the dogs that are hunting 
dogs, not house dogs. 

As children anticipate the things that 
have been discussed, their concentration 
and occupation with details make them 
more aware and interested—the bored 
child is the “bad” child. 





1 Duff, Annis, Bequest of Wings. 
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Play acting makes it easier for chil- 
dren to know what to say at moments 
which might be embarrassing. They 
may play act the scene at the regis- 
tration desk in the hotel, or talking to 
strangers for the first time. Such se- 
curity for children pays dividends. 

Parents plan for group experiences 
for the small family. In one neighbor- 
hood there was no adequate playground 
near, so the families worked together on 
equipment—a slide in one yard, a jungle 
gym in another, a sand pile in another, 
and equipment for water play down the 
street. On warm summer afternoons, 
the children divided in groups and 
moved from yard to yard. Some mother 
supervised the play each day. 

A group of girls and their mothers 
made over clothing for children of war- 
torn countries. The club was the girls’ 
responsibility. The mothers helped in 
many ways and the joint endeavor 
fostered closer relationships. 

One family planned a snow trip to 
coincide with a trip organized for a club 
to which the daughter belonged. The 
family had a memorable trip together 
and the daughter was able to enjoy the 
companionship of her peers during the 
day in their snow play. 

Play is the very essence of life to the 
child, his chief business. Through it he 
grows in health, strength, and skill. It 
is hard to draw a clear line between 
work and play or art and play. Natu- 
rally, not all play interests will be shared 
in the family. Both children and adults 
need recreation appropriate to their de- 
velopment in the company of contempo- 
raries. 


LAYING together as a family binds 

the group closer: “The family that 
plays together, stays together.” Ordi- 
narily, strenuous games don’t work out 
well for family play. Games of chance, 
of guessing, remembering, inventing, 
are good in mixed groups. Some of the 
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happiest memories of home play may 
center around little things done in odd 
moments when life might otherwise 
have been very dull. Then there are the 
holidays, the special seasons. The cele- 


bration of any holiday is a sort of magni- | 


fied family playtime. 

Excursions—“Let’s go to the circus,” 
or “Let’s go to the beach this after- 
noon.” A family excursion may be any- 
thing from a walk down the street to 
acamping trip. Vacation is family play- 
time on a grand scale. It takes a lot of 
planning and careful consideration for 
each member’s welfare. 

One has only to look at the forlorn 
children at a fashionable resort to real- 
ize that vacation plans were not care- 
fully made in the families represented. 
On the other hand, a family “roughing 
it” may not take into consideration the 
mother’s need for a relaxing vacation 
free from household chores. A good 
vacation “at home” can be planned if 
all codperate in making it a real vacation 
for mother. 

As life moves at a faster pace, people 
are coming to realize the importance of 
recreation for the mental and emotional 
health of everyone. Recreation is 
needed outside the home, but the spirit 
of play must live in the home and fami- 
lies must play together. 

A more serious side of family plan- 
ning involves money and work. Experi- 
ence and understanding of work and 
money grow throughout childhood and 
adulthood. The family attitude toward 
money and work is basic to the child’s 
attitude. If the children get the idea 
that being successful is being rich, then 
usefulness, happiness, and friendliness 
are not very important. On the other 
hand, the “root of all evil” attitude is 
not very realistic either. Money is 
necessary and useful when one knows 
how to use it. 

Children need to learn the rational 
management of money. They learn that 
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by using it. Allowances are educational 
devices. They need to be small at first 
and given at frequent intervals. Regu- 
larity and predictability are essential. 
Parents who cut or deny an allowance 
for punishment destroy its educational 
value and may be accused of using 
money to bolster their position in the 
family. 


ad children should decide how they 
want to spend their money. Of 
course, a child will squander it at first. 
How is he to learn? One must not be 
too brash in judging whether the money 
is wasted. Then the day comes when 
the child wants to save one week’s allow- 
ance and combine it with the next for 
a more expensive purchase. That is 
rational saving. As he grows older he 
will learn to save over longer periods 
for more distant goals. 

Does he really know the value of 
money until he has earned what he 
spends? When each child makes a 
contribution in work, he fulfills his duty 
to give service to the family. Should he 
be paid for doing dishes, making beds 
and setting the table? If the community 
provides few suitable work opportuni- 
ties for the child and if he is not paid 
for regular home jobs, how is he to earn 
money? There are irregular jobs, spe- 
cial jobs at home. The child may assume 
these extra home duties on a “contract” 
basis. 

A child’s economic education is in- 
complete if economic experiences are 
lacking. The discussion of labor, 
property and money in the home, actual 
experiences in earning and spending, 
help him develop ability to think realisti- 
cally. 

Basic orderliness in family life 
achieved through planning, spending 
money, getting ready for school, put- 
ting away toys, saves time, tears, and 
tensions. 


The family meal is a distinct part of 
family life. Sometimes the dining room 
is the only social center in the home. 
Times when the family is at its best 
are probably most often on the occasion 
of its more leisured dining. The meal 
holds families together over an extended 
time; it is often the family council time. 
Day after day, year after year, the 
family comes together at mealtime. The 
family becomes an audience for an indi- 
vidual member and a terrific force in 
molding personal characteristics. The 
intimate nature and repetitive force 
make the family meal a corrective dis- 
ciplinarian. 

In some families the meal is a tri- 
bunal, a disciplinary workshop where 
children are lectured and nagged. Or 
it may be a duel of silence. One of its 
most beneficial aspects is the oppor- 
tunity for vocabulary development. The 
family meal is a class in oral expression. 
It may be a personality clinic. It may 
represent the family’s most democratic 
mood. Humor may abound and young- 
sters may blossom verbally. 


ABLE talk aids children to learn 
the relative rdles of the adults in the 
family. Where children feel secure in 
the family, when they know parents 
love and accept them for themselves, 
jealousy is not severe. There is almost 
bound to be some jealousy and if it is 
not severe, it probably helps children 
grow up more tolerant and independent. 
Generally, the more agreeably parents 
get along with children, the less jealousy 
there will be. When each child is satis- 
fied with the warm affection, the con- 
sideration, the opportunity for planning, 
for working together in the home, he 
has little reason to begrudge attention 
to brothers and sisters or to begrudge 
the opportunities of other children. 
One aim of most parents is to help 
children become self-reliant. Self- 
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reliant children can become self-con- 
trolled adults. Parents give direction, 
they show the way. Thinking of help- 
ing the child to learn to behave in ways 
that are acceptable makes a parent more 
relaxed in manner for knowing it takes 
time to teach. The wise parent realizes 
that one does not have to call all teach- 
ing into the early years of a child’s life. 

Much discipline fails because adults 
expect more of a child than he can give 
at his particular age. The aim of disci- 
pline is to develop a self-reliant child. 

If Mary is to remember to put her 
bicycle in the garage instead of leaving 
it outdoors, she must want to take care 
of her things rather than feel rebellious 
against her father and mother. 
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A? parents observe the whole be- 
havior of a child, as they observe 
children in groups, they learn to respect 
children’s needs, children’s personali- 
ties. A first duty of parents is to live 
happily themselves, to play with their 
children spontaneously. The healthy 
personality enjoys dirt and cleanliness, 
noise and quiet, rest and strenuous 
activity. 

In the home of years ago, the au- 
thority of the parent was supported by 
an atmosphere of religious authority, 
The building of democratic family disci- 
pline is facilitated today by ideas of so- 
cial responsibility, by opportunities to 
live democratically, to plan, to share 
each other’s responsibilities and to dis- 
cuss problems of general concern. 














Teaching “Correct” English 


Should English teachers prescribe linguistic rules or describe linguistic usage? 
If teachers give instruction via inflexible rules, then change cannot be admitted; 
the nominative case must follow the linking verb, the pronoun everybody must be 
treated exclusively as a singular, shall must be used with first person to indicate 
future tense, etc. Any deviation by a student must be red-penciled, even though 
contemporary usage tends to ignore the rule. But if teachers describe linguistic 
usage, they tell students the facts of sentence life. They let students know that 
language does change and is changing, that some constructions approved by our 
grandparents are now considered undesirable, and other constructions con- 
demned in Grandpa’s textbooks are now standard English. 

Description appears preferable to prescription. It seems absurd to tell the stu- 
dent that he must abide by certain rules that he hears violated by his friends, 
parents, and teachers, and sees violated in daily newspaper and the weekly and 
monthly magazines. School is removed from the realm of reality if, while he is 
there, he must follow artificial regulations that are largely disregarded outside 
school walls. But if teachers help the student to understand sentence patterns that 
are actually used by capable speakers and writers, patterns that he can notice when 
he listens to the radio or reads the front page, school is related directly to the 
rest of life-—J. N. Hoox, in The Clearing House. 
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Shifting That Burden 


THINK that Dr. Spears in his arti- 

cle in your March, 1949, issue entitled 
“The High School’s Burden” fails to 
take account of some rather obvious 
facts, possibly because it is not consid- 
ered very polite to call attention to them. 
Admittedly, all of the five problems he 
poses in this article are important ones, 
although there will doubtless be differ- 
ences of opinion as to whether they are 
the five most important ones. But call- 
ing them “important” obviously does 
not mean that no progress has been 
made, or is being made, toward achiev- 
ing the goal connected with them which 
Dr. Spears either explicitly or implicitly 
sets forth as desirable. 

One of Dr. Spears’ five problems 
needs clarification. This is the one “of 
accepting graciously in the high school 
all children who are sent up by the 
school below.” If by “graciously” he 
implies that some administrators and 
teachers deliberately now accept some 
new students “ungraciously,” or to put 
it bluntly, try to make some high school 
students feel that they are unwelcome, I 
do not believe that this is true, although 
its truth or falsity would probably be 
rather hard to determine objectively by 
such standard devices as questionnaires, 
. attitude surveys, etc. But my own per- 
sonal experience here is probably worth 
something. This embraces about 45 
years of contact with schools as a stu- 
dent, teacher, and administrator in 
which I have been associated with about 
800 classes in some 15 schools located 
in four states and the Canal Zone. As a 
student I never felt that any of my 
teachers gave any outward sign that any 
of the students in their classrooms were 


4 By ROGER C. HACKETT 





q The article by Harold Spears, en- 
titled “The High School's Burden” and 
published in the March number of 
the JOURNAL, was the most widely 
quoted in other educational periodi- 
cals of all the material appearing in 
this magazine last year. Some readers 
seem to believe that the case was 
overstated and a very definite ex- 
pression of that belief is printed here- 
with. Contributions containing views 
divergent from those expressed in 
articles given publication in this 
journal are welcomed if they seem 
to represent an attempt to point out 
pertinent considerations, related to 
the issue. 

Mr. Hackett holds degrees from 
Indiana University and from Harvard. 
He taught in the secondary schools 
of Indiana, North Carolina, and the 
Canal Zone, before taking his present 
position as Dean of the Canal Zone 
Junior College. 





not welcome and I do not believe that I 
have ever given such an impression in 
any of my classes—at least I have never 
been accused of so doing. And no such 
accusation regarding the class attitudes 
or any of the teachers under my super- 
vision has ever been brought to my 
attention. Furthermore, I have never 
even heard of a teacher who was sus- 
pected of having openly tried to drive 
students from his classes. In point of 
fact I believe that most teachers are 
likely to be unusually kind and sympa- 
thetic toward those of their students 
who are socially rejected by their fel- 
lows and that they go out of their way 
to give special help to poof stiidents— 
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or at least that they attempt to give such 
help to them! 


BU a teacher may treat everyone 
in his class outwardly exactly alike 
without feeling an equal inward liking 
for each member thereof and I submit 
that no amount of “in-service training” 
is likely to change this very human re- 
action, or to bring him to have “a com- 
mon acceptance of the human value of 
all youth,” if by this Dr. Spears means 
that he should have an equal respect 
and liking for everyone in a class. It is 
certainly human nature for anyone to 
like an individual who responds to him, 
and teachers are no different from any- 
one else in this respect. Therefore as 
long as there are “individual differ- 
ences” in a class, teachers are going to 
like and appreciate some students more 
than others and there is not much that 
anyone can do about it, and in point of 
fact there does not seem to be any valid 
reason why one should try to do any- 
thing about it. To say otherwise would 
be the same as to expect an adult to 
have exactly the same liking for, and 
appreciation of, all of his friends and 
acquaintances. 

Dr. Spears’ fifth problem is that “of 
establishing with high school youth a 
genuine respect for the dignity of la- 
bor.” His contention here may be put 
into the following syllogistic form : 


Major premise: Upward of half of 
all high school students are preparing 
to enter a profession as their life 
work (or at least they profess to be; 
in actual fact a goodly percentage 
pretend to be looking forward to a 
professional occupation purely for 
reasons of prestige). 

Minor premise: Less than 10% of 
the American working population are 
in professional occupations (and the 
percentage is not likely to increase 
materially within the immediately 
foreseeable future). 
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Conclusion: Many students are go- 
ing to be vocationally disappointed in 
that they are going to have to accept 
a vocation “lower” than the one of 
their original aspirations. 


In passing it may be noted that this 
picture loses a bit of effectiveness when 
it is remembered that the high school 
population is still somewhat selective 
and that Dr. Spears’ two fractions are 
not therefore directly comparable. And 
it may be taken for granted that this 
will continue to be the case, since the 
working force will probably always con- 
tain a considerable number of individ- 
uals who never went to high school. 


BU the disparity between the num- 

ber with ambitions for a professional 
career and the number of professional 
men needed in our society is great 
enough in all conscience. Dr. Spears’ 
remedy for this admittedly unfortunate 
situation is for the school to teach stu- 
dents the “dignity of labor.” Now we 
can all agree that all socially useful labor 
is necessary and to that extent “digni- 
fied” but that is quite another matter 
from maintaining that equal social 
prestige, income, and opportunities for 
advancement, and equally desirable con- 
ditions of work (and even equally 
healthful and safe conditions of work) 
attach to all occupations. No one would 
contend, for instance, that the occupa- 
tions of the doctor, lawyer, engineer, 
superintendent of schools, accountant, 
machinist, teacher, fisherman, plumber, 
cannery worker, truck driver, retail 
sales clerk, coal miner, stenographer, 
laundry worker, and housemaid are 
equal in these various respects, altho 
they may, indeed, all be considered 
equally “dignified” in the special sense 
in which the word is used above. At a 
very early age school pupils learn that 
some occupations are more desirable 
than others from the point of view of 
income, social prestige, etc., and no 
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amount of vocational guidance and 
preaching about the “dignity” of all 
kinds of work will ever cause them to 
lose sight of this fact. Every year we 
in the Canal Zone Junior College see 
striking evidence of this. In the Canal 
Zone, engineering, for understandable 
reasons, is a high prestige occupation 
(as it is nearly everywhere, so far as 
that is concerned). 


HEREFORE it is not surprising to 

find that many students matriculate 
in the Canal Zone Junior College with 
the announced intention of studying 
engineering. Not infrequently it is 
ascertained that they have had no high 
school mathematics except 9th grade 
algebra (in which the semester grade 
was D minus”!) and shop arithmetic 
or a review or refresher course (of 
what is essentially eight grade arith- 
metic) and that they perhaps flunked 
high school physics and dropped out of 
chemistry because they “didn’t under- 
stand” it. Quite frequently no amount 
of “vocational guidance,” test scores 
evidence, friendly talks about the “dig- 
nity” of other work for which they are 


more “suited,” and none-too-subtle at- 
tempted dissuasion, serves to alter their 
announced determination to study engi- 
neering. Their standard reply is likely 
to be that they just “fooled around” in 
high school, but now in college they are 
really going to study and anyway it isn’t 
fair to refuse to give them a chance. 
They therefore have to learn by expe- 
rience. Few ever become engineers, but 
it is to be suspected that the ones who 
turn to something easier after the 
grades come out are not as content with 
their eventual vocational status as they 
would have been had they attained their 
original objective—or if they tell them- 
selves that they are it is presumed that 
they are simply doing some heavy ra- 
tionalizing! Moreover, they are likely 
to try to make engineers out of their 
sons and to “marry off” their daughters 
to engineers (or to men in similar 
prestige-occupations) and thus obtain 
vicarious satisfaction for their own fail- 
ure to achieve a higher place on the 
socio-economic scale. Thus do they tes- 
tify that the “dignity” of all work does 
not mean that all work is equal in status 
or desirability. 








Tests Still Inadequate 


A group at the University of Chicago has been studying for the past five years 
the present intelligence tests, problem by problem. They have also experimented 
with pupils from the highest socio-economic levels, and with pupils from the lowest 
socio-economic groups, in order to learn how to measure real intelligence, apart 
from training. 

The present intelligence tests are limited to school-type programs. They fail 
to tap many important kinds of metal ability. The present tests assume, in fact, 
a static American society, and a static school program. They predict only those 
mental abilities which are necessary for success in the present narrow kinds of 
school subjects. 

The public school in a country which like ours requires increasing productive- 
ness must aim to discover many kinds of talent in its pupils and to develop these 
different abilities by training. 

A democracy is a place where ability is discovered and recruited in all groups, 
given a fair chance to develop all their talents for the benefit of the nation—of this 
nation, which is more than ever before the last best hope of man—AL.tison Davis, 
in The Phi Delta Kappan, April, 1949. 




















Soctat Livinc. By Paul H. Landis and Judson 
T. Landis. New York: Ginn and Company, 
1949. Pp. xu + 404. 


ECONDARY administrators and 

teachers who are searching for a 
basic textbook for a foundation course 
in the social studies should consider the 
book Social Living, if the primary pur- 
pose of such a course is to give the stu- 
dent an understanding of himself and 
his relationship to others. The social 
studies teacher will find the text helpful 
also in the study of the problems of a 
people living in a democracy. 

The authors begin with a study of 
man. Although the book is primarily 
concerned with the factors and prob- 
lems of man’s environment, hereditary 
influences on the individual are pre- 
sented as background knowledge. The 
first unit is designed to give an under- 
standing of the relationship between 
heredity and environment. From this 
point the problems of human relation- 
ships within a modern democratic so- 
ciety are developed. The authors con- 
tend that human beings are “born to be 
social,” therefore, ““we each must learn 
the ways of men in society.” 


In Part One are presented the prob- 
lems of “Living in a Social World,” 
“Living in a Man-made World,” “Why 
We Behave as We Do,” and “Establish- 
ing Our Position in Society.” 

Part Two discusses the social and 
economic problems found in an Amer- 
ican democracy. This section is organ- 
ized around the topics pertaining to 
family and community life, government 
in a democratic society, our economic 
order, and the population both as to 
quality and numbers. Much of the dis- 
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cussion is devoted to realizing personal 
and social adjustment to reality in order 
that the individual may better achieve 
the good life. 

The authors conclude the text with 
the need for establishing new goals for 
our democratic society. If we are to 
realize any appreciable amount of social 
change they contend that progress is not 
due to chance, but is possible through 
directing change in the direction of so- 
cially desirable goals. Certain goals are 
set up for the achievement of our demo- 
cratic society. Among these goals are: 
good health and long life, economic 
security and recreation, educational op- 
portunities, and higher religious and 
ethical ideals. 

The concluding chapter considers the 
questions: 1. What can man do to im- 
prove his social life and his civilization? 
2. What can we as individuals do to 
improve the society in which we live? 
Life is man’s making. Conservation of 
natural and human resources is essen- 
tial to social progress in a democracy. 
Each individual must play a more in- 
telligent part in the building of his 
community and in the adjustment of 
human relations. 

As a textbook, Social Living is ex- 
ceptionally well organized for practical 
classroom use. The book is divided into 
short concise chapters for ease in mak- 
ing assignments and for holding the 
interest of the reader. The attention of 
the student is focused immediately on 
a problem by means of a well-prepared 
transition page for each unit. Each chap- 
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ter concludes with a brief summary or 
review. 

Following the summary of each chap- 
ter are such features as word studies, 
questions for review, problems, activi- 
ties for special assignments, references 
for further study, and bibliographies 
for informational reading for recrea- 
tion. 

The well-prepared social studies 
teacher will find the book most adapt- 
able to varied interests of high school 
students, and to a wide range of abilities. 
Extra assignments are suggested for the 
superior student who can develop inter- 
ests in keeping with his ability. 

Additional aids to the student are the 
detailed index, and a glossary of the 
terms used in the text. The index sup- 
plements an already useful table of 
contents. A workbook is available. 


The text may be covered in a semester 
with a minimum of outside reading or 
projects, but is especially recommended 
for use in a two-semester course re- 
quired of all students of a given grade- 
level, probably the ninth grade. The 
book could be easily adapted to higher 
grade levels as a basic text with the use 
of supplement references and suitable 
project materials. 

This book should assist the school in 
helping the student understand the dem- 
ocratic society of which he is a part, and 
to help him realize his individual re- 
sponsibility for its success—Loren A. 
Wann, Principal, Yreka High School. 
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Better LEARNING THROUGH CURRENT MATE- 
RIALS. Edited by Lucien B. Kinney and 
Katherine Dresden. Stanford: Stanford 
ae Press, 1949. Pp. xm + 182. 


T various times during the past two 
years, the JouRNAL carried reports 
of a codperative experimental enter- 
prise set up to test the instructional 
values of current materials. Twenty- 


two high schools, and more than eighty 
teachers have been participating. The 
reports revealed a growing enthusiasm 
for the plan on the part of both teachers 
and pupils. Two questions, however, 
naturally occurred to the interested 
reader. Just how can such an inno- 
vation be successfully started and main- 
tained? How are we to know that the 
pupils achieve a sound understanding 
of their subjects and are not merely 
being entertained by another novelty? 

A straightforward answer to these 
and similar questions will be found in 
the comprehensive account of the pro- 
cedures and outcomes of the project, 
published this summer with the title, 
Better Learning Through Current Ma- 
terials. The chief consultant and the 
clearing-house reporter for the partici- 
pating group have edited the material 
and given supplementary interpre- 
tations. The book presents a wealth of 
specific, first-hand descriptions of class- 
room practices just as these took place 
in their stages of development. 

The nine chapters present discussions 
of all phases of the problems involved 
in the plan. Apart from the first chap- 
ter, which indicates a surprising abun- 
dance and variety of current materials 
available and the range of subjects in 
which they are useful, there are four 
others that merit special commendation 
for their practical importance. These 
deal with Learning to Use Current Ma- 
terials, Having Effective Classroom 
Discussions, Developing Pupil Leader- 
ship, and Evaluating the Effectiveness 
of Teaching Procedures. This final one 
indicates that the teachers, and espe- 
cially the administrators, were critically 
objective in subjecting the outcomes to 
rigorous tests to determine not only re- 
sults in comparison with the usual text- 
book instruction, but to identify supple- 
mentary values as well. 

The procedures developed have a re- 
freshing application to all fields of teach- 
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ing. Instead of referring to methods 
of instruction, the term tactics is used 
to emphasize that the primary responsi- 
bility of the teacher is in advance plan- 
ning and setting the stage to encourage 
pupil-initiative and self-direction as 
basic to effective learning. The codpera- 
tive enterprise, on which the book re- 
ports, seems to be still gathering mo- 
mentum, and the participants, working 
together as the Council on Improvement 
of Instruction, are exploring further 
implications for creating better learning 
situations. This break from the routine 
of textbook assignments seems to have 
started the development of a new con- 
cept of teacher-learner relationships. 

This volume may well rank as the 
most stimulating account of realistic 
classroom procedures to appear in this 
decade. Teachers will find it a rich 
source both of practical ideas and of 
inspiration.—F. W. T. 
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CxuiLp GrowTH AND DevELoPpMENT. By Eliza- 
beth B. Hurlock, New York 18: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1949. Pp. x + 374. $2.60. 


HIS book is one of several pub- 

lished recently to meet the demand 
for a textbook in child development and 
care written especially for the high 
school student. In its 369 pages, Dr. 
Hurlock has included a well-rounded 
treatment of her subject. 

Much of the material is similar to 
that covered in her Modern Ways with 
Children. That which she has added 
concerning the physical care of the in- 
fant is more positive in manner and 
points to a school older in thought than 
the more psychological subjects. She 
states that radical changes have oc- 
curred during the past twenty-five 
years, but she does not mention the two 
most outstanding new developments 
in obstetrics and pediatrics—‘“‘natu- 
ral childbirth” and “self-demand for 
scheduling.” In one instance, perhaps 
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the blue pencil of a proofreader omitted 
the phrase which would have changed 
the sentences “boys at every age are 
slightly larger and heavier than girls of 
the same age” to read “except during the 
years between 9 and 12,” which Dr. 
Hurlock herself uses in her Child De- 
velopment. 

The illustrations are excellent, scat- 
tered throughout the book in a manner 
to stimulate interest and highlight the 
subjects discussed with clear up-to-date 
visual material. The value of the repe- 
tition of text under each picture might 
be questioned. An outstanding contri- 
bution of the book to high school teach- 
ers is the “Questions for Discussion 
and Suggested Activities” at the end of 
each chapter. These make the body of 
the text more comprehensive and point 
up with special emphasis subjects of 
greatest importance. 

The author’s treatment of the “pat- 
tern of growth” is admirable. The re- 
viewer only wishes more space had been 
given to it and less to the rather dog- 
matic treatment of details such as mix- 
ing formulas, bathing a baby, and such 
material that is found adequately in a 
simple bulletin of physical care which, 
however, omits the more important rea- 
sons behind the routines to be followed. 
Dr. Hurlock also gives an excellent 
review of “readiness to learn,” listing 
as the three criteria—original interest, 
sustained interest and progress—basing 
the suggestions of readiness upon matu- 
ration and care in not forcing the 
child too soon. Again she reiterates 
her caution about teaching too difficult 
skills which will only teach failure and 
nervousness. However, she then advo- 
cates the very thing she is warning 
against by giving implicit directions of 
how to train for proper habits and how 
to break bad habits, There seems to be 
confusion and, in some instances, a re- 
versal of attitude in her theories and 
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beliefs concerning “emotionality” as dis- 
cussed under “Emotions and Their Con- 
trol,” “What to Do About Bad Habits,” 
and “Discipline, Good and Bad.” 

A notable portion of the book is the 
very adequate criteria for appropriate 
clothing for young children. This is very 
difficult to find in any source available 
for the average nontechnical reader. 


The author has included in the final 
pages of her book two unique and most 
gratifying lists. The first, “Test of 
Readiness for School,” will be most 
helpful to parents of children about to 
enter school and to teachers of pre- 
school children. The second, “List of 
Visual Aids,” annotated and classified 
according to the chapter subjects in the 
book, will be of great assistance to 
teachers using this book as a text and 
also to parents and teachers of more 
advanced and technical group. It is the 
most complete list of visual aids I have 
seen for this age range. 

Also included, is a bibliography classi- 
fied as to technical and nontechnical 
books, as well as a few supplementary 
books at each chapter ending. — Mar- 
jJoriIE R. ArmstRONG, Fresno State 
College. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND THE PuptL. By William 
A, Yeager. New York 16: Harper & 
Brothers, 1949. Pp. xix + 483. $3.75. 


F ANYONE has any doubts that 

pupil personnel “has arrived” as a 
major function of public education, a 
quick perusal of the table of contents 
of Administration and the Pupil will 
dispel such an idea, for its major chap- 
ter groupings are headed as follows: 
“The Nature and Social Basis of the 
Pupil Personnel Function”; “The At- 
tendance Function: Problems and Pro- 
cedures” ; “Providing for All Pupils” ; 
“Problems Incidental to a Wider Edu- 
cational Program for All Pupils” ; “Ad- 
justment Services”; “Evaluation, Re- 
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cording, and Reporting”; “Achieving 
Personality and Social Adjustment” ; 
and “The Organizing Function.” 

In his clear, simple, and concise man- 
ner, Dr. Yeager analyzes the functions 
of American education and focuses the 
reader’s attention on what should be the 
concern of all educators, administrators 
and teachers alike—pupil welfare. Thus, 
says Dr. Yeager, “the supreme purpose 
of education should be conceived as the 
development of rich and many-sided 
personalities fitted for participation in 
a social pattern of right living, involving 
high ideals and adequate corresponding 
knowledge and skills.” It is through 
proper pupil personnel administration, 
he feels, that a major portion of this 
purpose may be accomplished. 


The theme of the individual pupil 
and his welfare continues throughout 
the book, and the author makes it clear 
that it is the level of the individual 
which is so crucial, for it is at this level 
that education succeeds or fails. It is the 
responsibility of administration to see 
that the individual does not get lost in 
the group processes which laymen (and 
many educators) accept as the substance 
of education. To achieve this purpose 
administratively, Dr. Yeager recom- 
mends that pupil personnel be placed 
on an equal footing with instruction, 
staff personnel, and business manage- 
ment instead of being relegated to a sub- 
ordinate position. In the case of school 
systems which are large enough to have 
assistant superintendents in charge of 
the latter three functions, he recom- 
mends that an assistant superintendent 
be placed in charge of pupil personnel. 

It is this reviewer’s opinion that Ad- 
ministration and the Pupil will have 
wide circulation among both guidance 
workers and administrators, presenting 
as it does, the picture of the total func- 
tion of the pupil personnel, viewed with 
the objective eye of the expert in school 


‘administration.—H. C. L. 
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A Report on a Study of Grades of 
Boys and Girls in Tamalpais Union 
High School, Mill Valley, California. 
—Tamalpais High School, according to 
Superintendent Van Dyke, has initiated 
a study to discover the relationship be- 
tween boys’ and girls’ classroom grades 
and grades on standardized achievement 
tests. 

The following related studies have 
been made and relevant conclusions and 
recommendations have been suggested. 

A. The averages of the classroom 
grades of 196 of last spring’s gradu- 
ating class. 

B. The grades of 334 students on the 
Columbia Tests in chemistry. 

C. The grades of 158 students on the 
Columbia Tests in plane geometry. 

D. The classroom grades of 148 of 
the 158 students that took the Columbia 
Tests in plane geometry. 

A summary of the results is hereby 
given under the above headings. These 
figures show in each instance the per- 
centage of boys and of girls in the upper 
half of the class. 


Girls Boys 
RS FRE PS eee oe aw 22D 58.5% 40% 
ES Parsee ee eee 3% 53% 
EE i ee ee ee 45% 54% 
ER ae 50% 50% 


CoNncLusIONS 

1. That grades indicate that the girls 
do better average classroom work than 
the boys; 

2. That the boys do make better 
grades on the standardized tests in ge- 
ometry and chemistry ; 

3. That in the classroom grades for 
the same group of geometry students 
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there was a slight difference in favor of 
the girls ; 

4. That we have failed to motivate 
the boys to do classroom work as well 
as we have the girls. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


1. That more use of standardized 
tests be made by the various depart- 
ments and that a continued study be 
made ; 


2. That the whole problem of moti- 
vating the boy needs a great deal more 
investigation ; 

3. That the attention of the faculty 
be directed to the problem so that each 
teacher may analyze his or her own 
practice in grading ; 

4. That a study be made of the class- 
room behavior of boys and girls in re- 
lation to grades to discover whether or 
not the instructors are largely objective 
or subjective in grading practices. 

Other studies in this field have been 
made by Lobaugh* and Underwood.? 

1 Lobaugh, Dean. “Girls and Grades: A Sig- 
nificant Factor in Evaluation.” School Science 


and Mathematics. Vol. XLVII. December, 1947, 
pp. 763-773. 

2 Underwood, John B. “Girls and Grades 
Continued.” School Science and Mathematics, 
Vol. XLVIII. December, 1948, pp. 732-33. 








4q This is the last of the Sketches 
edited by Everett V. O'Rourke before 
he resigned his position in the State 
Department to return to high school 
administration. This section will be 
edited in the future by John Brinegar, 
Field Representative in Secondary 
Education for the State Department of 
Education. Suggested items for this 
section should be sent to him at the 
state office in Sacramento. 
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